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Dear Mr. Gray: 


We are glad to inform you that Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America has selected your model number 
1100 as the 


"APPROVED GIRL SCOUT RAINCOAT® 


and recommends that it be worn by our members with their 
official uniforms. 


This garment wes selected Lecuuse it meets our 
strict specificetions as to guaiity ana servicatility, 
becéuse it is manufactured according to our stendards, and 
because we believe that the style is most suiteble for use 


ahen in uniform. 
Very truly ay ‘ 


E. Halleck oe 


Director 
National kquipwent Service 
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Journey for Fat 


Frances Fitzpatrick Wright 


I began sorting my clothes and select- 
ing the things | knew I’d need at camp 


PART ONE 


r | NHE first I knew of it was when 
Lucy Ellen said to Mother, just as 
if California were as close as Chat- 

taunooga, “Harry and I are going to drive 
to Los Angeles week after next. We 
haven't been on a long trip since our 
honeymoon. Anyway, this is partly busi- 
ness. Harry has to go out to wind up 
his uncle’s estate.” 

Lucy Ellen is my only sister and I 
dearly love her. But since she married 
Harry, it sometimes seems to me that she 
has lost the common touch. It irked me 
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to hear her speak so offhandedly of a 
trip like that, when I have to scrape and 
save just to go to Nashville. Of course 
Father is a farmer, and farmers always 
seem to have a mountainous mortgage to 
pay off, whereas Harry and his father 
have a car agency and seem to make 
money like mad—without working very 
hard, either. On top of that, Harry’s 
bachelor uncle had died and left his 
property to his only nephew. Why is 
money distributed so unequally? 

The thought of Lucy Ellen and Harry 


Illustrated by 
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setting torth to Calitornia at the beginning of summer, in a new 
club coupé, leaving me behind, broke and bored, made me want 
to bawl. In my whole life I had had just two short trips out 
of the State, and the thought of seeing the great open spaces 
made me drool. 

It didn’t help matters when Lucy Ellen began coming out 
home practically every day to show us the new things she was 
getting for the trip—a sea-green satin bathing suit that would 
make a mermaid writhe with envy; a tweed coat; new jodphurs; 

riding boots that were made in England, if 
you will believe me; and two evening 
gowns, besides numerous chic cotton 
dresses and sunsuits. 

Well, although | had just earned top 
grade for an essay on “The Ten Command- 
ments and Their Influence on Our Social, 
Economic, and Political Life,” I broke the 
last one. If you could have seen my clothes, 
and how meager they looked in compari- 
son to Lucy Ellen’s, vou would have under- 
stood it was impossible not to covet. 

To make matters worse, I was having 
beaux trouble. Roddy had gone to Wash- 
ington to work in his uncle’s laboratory 
again all summer, and Sandy Sanders, 
whom I had considered the strictly con- 
stant type. had begun to date with Elsie’s 
visitor, Linda Lou, who looks like she might 
be Loretta Young’s little sister. I try to be 
broad-minded about things like that, it be- 


ing my policy not to go steady, but I minded more than I 
meant to, and the summer ahead looked mighty long and lean. 

Then the most brilliant idea burst in my brain, all at once. 
Janie! Maybe Janie would rescue me from the doldrums. She 
lives in Phoenix, Arizona, now, but from the first grade until 
she moved away, she and I had been constantly together. I 
hadn't seen her since she moved West, but we have kept up a 
fond and furious correspondence, and she has been begging 
me for years to come out for a visit. 1 thought if Janie would 
only invite me to visit her at the same time Lucy Ellen and 
Harry were in Los Angeles, my summer boredom would be ban- 
ished and my heartache might be healed by a new beau or two. 

So I sat down, midway in the making of my bed, and dashed 
off a note which was one broad hint for an invitation. I told 
Janie about Lucy Ellen’s and Harry’s trip and let her know 
that, socially, I was in dry dock. I put an air-mail stamp on the 
note and let it go on a wing and a prayer, as it were. If she 
answered air mail, inviting me to come, I would still have a 
few days in which to get ready, provided Lucy Ellen and Harry 
were willing to let me share the ride. 

I certainly don’t want to push my way in where I'm not 
wanted, but I reasoned that surely my own flesh and blood 
wouldn’t mind giving me a ride. Lots of people advertise for 
perfect strangers to ride with them on trips and share ex- 
penses. (I hoped my father wouldn’t object to the modest sum 
this would take.) Some kind-hearted people even give rides to 
hitchhikers, regardless of the danger of being murdered. So, 
being a relative and law abiding, I felt my sister and brother- 
in-law wouldn’t mind having me on the back seat. But I didn’t 
mention any of this, not even to Mother, because of course 


A travel advertisement for America’s wonderland was spread across the page 
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everything hinged on Janies reply and when it would come. 

A week went by, and then ten days, with no answer to my 
letter. By then, with my heart a cold lump of disappointment, I 
was forced to assume that Janie either was away, or for some 
good reason couldn’t ask me for the visit at this time. I was 
sitting on the front steps watching the rosy glow in the west 
turn to gray, like my hopes, when Sandy came out of his drive 
(which is just across the highway from us) and took off toward 
town. I knew he was bound for another date with Linda Lou. 
I got up and went indoors, feeling awfully old for my years. 
Roddy may be handsome and more polished, but Sandy’s sim- 
plicity, and what I had considered his trustworthiness, made 
him very attractive. 

I slumped down at my desk, and with a lump in my throat 
wrote to Mrs. Holland, who runs Camp Nokomis, asking her if 
I could come up and help teach horseback riding again. I had 
done it last summer when her regular instructor was sick, and 
I had given satisfaction, so I thought it possible she could use 
me again. I sealed and stamped the letter and sent it to the 
post office by my young brother Tommy, who happened to be 
going to town on his bike. 

If I were accepted by Mrs. Holland, I knew that all I would 
get out of it would be my board, large draughts of mountain 
air, and the company of a lot of girls from ten to fourteen. Not 
too exciting but better, I decided, than to mildew at home. 
And it would certainly show Sandy that I could manage without 
him. Tears stung my eyelids. He had seemed just the oppo- 
site of the fickle type. But I guess all boys are alike, and pretty 
visitors unsettle their brains. It was ironical for it to happen 
to me, just after I had declared my intention to Roddy to date 





Sandy and anyone else I pleased. I was glad Roddy wasn’t 
there to see me get the gate. 

“Oh, well,” I said to myself with a shrug, “I guess I'm not 
the first girl who ever lost a beau, and I won't be the last. 
There’s no sense in being morbid about it.” 

I began sorting over my clothes and selecting things I knew 
I would need at camp. I felt reasonably sure Mrs. Holland 
would let me come. I had plenty of camp clothes, I decided 
gloomily—jodphurs, shirts, slacks, three faded sunsuits, my 
cotton evening dress (which I might not even wear), my old 
bathing suit, two sweaters, some underwear and pajamas with 
half the buttons off. 

At the thought of Lucy Ellen’s gay and glamorous new 
clothes, I was overcome with self-pity and fell across my bed 
in tears. I hadn’t cried before in ages, so it was like a long 
drought breaking. I cried myself to sleep, finally, and I didn’t 
wake until Tommy called up the stairs, “Telephone, Pat! 
Wake up!” 

I sat up, so confused I couldn't tell what time of day it was. 
I thought it might be the middle of the night. 

“Hurry up!” yelled Tommy. “Western Union!” 

Still dazed, I rushed downstairs, picked up the phone, and 
said foggily “Hello.” 

“We have a day letter for you from Phoenix, Arizona,” the 
operator said. My heart began to beat so hard I could hardly 
hear the message as she read it to me. “Away from home when 
your letter arrived. Have wonderful idea. Want you to visit 
us while Lucy Ellen and Harry are in Los Angeles. Am wildly 
excited at prospect seeing you. Mother delighted. Let us know 
when to expect you. Love. Janie.” 


Part | of your new serial finds Pat Downing longing 
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she says, why expect Santa Claus to come in June? 


to see the Grand Canyon and the purple sage. But, as 


“Would you read it again?” I 
asked in a feeble voice. So she did 
and when my sleep-drugged brain 
took it in fully, I started waltzing 
around the hall. I couldn’t help 
laughing about Janie thinking the 
wonderful idea was hers. 

Mother came out of her room, 
looking startled. “Well, you seem 
to have good news.” 

“The best, Mother, positively the 
best! What time is it? I’m so con- 
fused.” 

“It’s nine o'clock,” she answered. 
“When I went up to wake you for 
supper, you were sleeping so 
soundly I thought you might need 
sleep more than food. But there’s 
some fried chicken and biscuit in 
the warming oven.” 

“Come to the kitchen with me,” 
I suggested, “and I'll tell you the 
big news.” She followed me and 
sat at the kitchen table, while I ate 
the chicken and told her about the 
invitation. 

“Janie wants me to visit her,” I 
said. “Oh, Mother, say I can go if 
Lucy Ellen and Harry will let me 
ride with them. I could pay my 
share—it wouldn’t be much.” 

“Dear me! This is so sudden!” 
Mother exclaimed. “They’re leaving 
(Continued on page 26) 
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by Vivian Breck 
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caps and shook the tamarack pines till their pollen made 

an edging of cream along the shore. As Stevie pedaled 
madly up the highway, it made a balloon of the white shirt 
above her brown gabardine shorts, and whipped her tawny 
hair straight out behind. 

Waving a folded newspaper in the air to signal a left turn, 
she hurtled through a gate marked Tamarack Cove, and coasted 
over bumps and hummocks to a cabin on the beach. 

The bicycle tumbled in a heap. “Mother! Where are you?” 

She finally discovered her mother, huddled on the sand in 
a bathing suit, attempting simultaneously to read a magazine, 
acquire a suntan, and fend off the wind with a beach umbrella. 

Collapsing to both knees, Stevie shot the piece of news- 
print under her mother’s nose. “Mums, look! It’s Christopher 
Reed who’s editing “Tahoe Tales’!” 

“And who on earth is Christopher Reed?” 

“Oh, darling, you’re so snoozy!” Stevie gave her parent a 
flick of a hug. “He’s editor of the ‘Daily Hi.” Then, flopping 
on her stomach to let the backs of her legs toast under the 
mountain sun, she settled for conversation. 

“Chris is editor in chief and everyone says he’s the best we’ve 
had in ages. Didn’t you ever notice his name on the mast- 
head? I’ve brought the paper home every single day. Not that 
it'll ever do me any good.” Stevie’s mouth twisted. “Chris 
doesn’t like girls and he hates having them on the paper. He 
thinks they only try to get on‘the staff so they'll meet boys, 
which is simply cockeyed because—” 

Mrs, Stevenson sat up. “You mean that new weekly we've 
been seeing on,stands all around the lake is being run by a boy 
just out of high school?” 


[T= wind ruffled the blue waters of Tahoe into white- 
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“He isn’t even out. Chris won’t graduate for another term. 
But he’s a complete brain wave!” Stevie laid her face down 
on her two arms. “Oh, Mums, why wasn’t I born a brain? Miss 
Munson says the way to get on the ‘Daily Hi’ is to keep writing 
and writing and handing things in, but I’ve handed and handed 
all year and nothing ever gets printed.” 

“Maybe you picked the wrong parents to be brainy.” Mrs. 
Stevenson gave the tawny head an affectionate rumple. 

Stevie grinned, sat up cross-legged, smoothed her hair, and 
raced on. “But darling, I haven’t told you the real excitement 
yet.” Her voice cracked at the edges as she delivered the 
cherry on the whipped cream. “I found out that Chris is living 
with the Proctors right here at Tamarack Cove, So Mums, 
won't you please invite them to the beach supper youre 
having when Dad comes up this week end?” The brown 
eyes, glinting with topaz lights, pleaded. 

“So that’s what all this has been leading up to.” Her mother 
laughed cheerfully. “Well, the Proctors are nice summer neigh- 
bors. I can’t see any reason why we shouldn’t invite them to our 
beach supper. Speaking of supper, did you get the lettuce and 
tomatoes for tonight?” 

Stevie’s jaw dropped. “Oh, Mums! I’m terribly sorry! The 
mail wasn’t sorted, and while I waited I found out about Chris. 
I thought maybe if I got to know him he might let me help 
on the paper this summer. And if I was good, he might even 
recommend me for the ‘Daily’ next year. And, well—I forgot 
about dinner.” 

“Oh, Stevie, whatever am I going to do about your single- 
track mind?” 

“Don’t worry, Mums. I'll ride back right away. Or maybe 
I'll canoe along the shore.” She cast an appraising glance over 


The editor just didn’t like girls and wouldn’t have them working on his newspaper. 
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the foam-flecked water. “That would be definitely exciting in 
this—” 

“Alastair Stevenson!” There was nothing snoozy about her 
mother’s voice now. “Don’t you dare put that canoe into the 
water until this gale subsides. You know how treacherous this 
lake is.” 

“It would be wonderful practice.” 

“You go on your bicycle, Period.” 

Stevie jumped up. “All right, darling. Thanks for under- 
standing about the Proctors. Ill be eternally grateful. A girl 
has to paddle her own canoe a little, don’t you think? And I 
want to be on the “Daily Hi’ staff more than anything in the 
world.” 


y Sunday evening the wind seemed to have blown itself out. 
As the Stevensons’ guests drifted in from other cottages, 
the sun dropped behind the mountains in flaming streamers of 
crimson, and the lake stretched in an unbroken sheet of molten 
copper. Stevie knelt beside the bonfire, stirring the huge pot of 
chowder, sniffing the tantalizing aroma of clam and onion. 
Under a pale green sweater her heart was bumping her ribs. 
Then she saw the Proctors trudging along the shore—two Proc- 
tors, and that was all! 

She got to her feet and said the obvious things, heard the 
polite explanation. Chris was sorry not to come with them. 
He'd gone across the lake to Emerald Bay. “Something about 
his paper,” Mr, Proctor explained. “That kid doesn’t take time 
out to eat or sleep.” 

Mechanically Stevie went back to stirring chowder. The glory 
of the sunset drained away, leaving only a leaden sky and dull, 
grav water. 


More voices filled the air. 





” 


“Look out,” someone yelled. “You’re going to upset!” 


After supper she helped carry the dishes back to the house. 
Making a wide circle around the fire, she walked to the edge 
of the beach. Leaning her head against the canvas cover of her 
upturned canoe, she stared out over the water, It looked black 
and lonely, as all the air castles she had been building crumbled 
into sand. 

The singing had stopped. “Hi! Stevie!” It was Dad’s voice. 
She scrambled up and ran toward the bonfire. 

Chris Reed was standing beside her father in the flickering 
glow of the burning driftwood. It was the same face she had 
seen so often on the stage at assembly. The same dark hair 
with one unruly strand down over his forehead. The same 
stocky shoulders under an old tweed coat. 

“This is Christopher Reed,” her father was saving, “the 
Proctors’ guest. My daughter, Alastair. Do you think you could 
find some chowder and spaghetti in the house, Stevie? This 
voung man hasn’t had any dinner.” 

“Of course.” She led the way toward the cottage, Chris on 
her heels. 

“Couldn’t I heat up my own dinner? It’s a shame to bother 
you at this hour. I almost didn’t come. Then I thought it would 
be even ruder not to show up at all.” 

He held the screen door for her as they went into the tiny, 
dish-heaped kitchen. Chris stirred the chowder while Stevie 
rummaged for French bread and fresh lettuce and cleared a 
place at the table for him. 

“I won't pretend I’m not happy at the sight of some home- 
cooked food,” he told her as she flew around the kitchen, “I'm 
the total editorial force of “Tahoe Tales’, and it keeps me hop- 
ping. Most of my meals consist of hot dogs or hamburgers, 
eaten while I drive.” (Continued on page 45) 


But Stevie was determined to prove she could turn in the story even he couldn’‘t get 
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TAKE YOUR CAMERA ¢ TAKE 


by Adrian TerLouw 


HAT four things make a picture record of 
any vacation successful? Here’s what ex- 
perienced photo fans say: 


|. Take along a camera and plenty of film. The vil- 
lage store or camp-supply shop may not have the 
size and type of film you need. 

Take lots of pictures. This is important. The 
more you take the more likely you are to come 
up with some really fine shots. 

3. Let every picture tell a story. This will make 
your pictures tops in interest—tops in appeal, too. 

. Keep thinking ahead. This pays off by keeping 
you alert, prepared, and ready for any picture 
possibility that pops up at any time. 


Just as it’s important to plan your film supply, it’s 
important to plan for the care of your camera. Sum- 
mer vacations can be hard on cameras. They’re 
likely to get knocked about, rained on, or otherwise 
damaged. So protect your camera—by putting it in 
its case or box when not in use, and by keeping it 
clean (with the help of a soft cloth and a clean, dry 
brush) inside and out. Of course you won't leave 
your camera lying out in the hot sun, for you know 
that extremes of heat or cold may injure the instru- 
ment and the film. 

Once you've taken your pictures, protect them 
carefully, too. You can do this by winding your film 
on to the next exposure immediately after each snap 
is taken. If you always do that, you'll never lose 
pictures through double exposure. Always load and 
unload your camera in the shade, so that the film is 
protected from accidental exposure by sunlight. 
Keep the film wound tightly at all times and, as soon 
as it is removed from the camera, seal it with the 
gummed paper tape provided on the end of each 
roll. Then return the roll to its box and keep it in a 
cool place until it’s time to have it developed and 
printed—as soon after exposure as possible. 


1. The way the trees are silhouetted in the foreground 
puts this sunset picture in the prize-winning category 


2. Check-out time at the swimming hole! Let snap- 
shots of friends tell a story. And avoid the posed look 


3. Here’s a perfect example of “framing.” The two 
girls, posed against the light, give depth to the scene 


4. Inside your tent, use flash equipment or time 
exposures. Be sure the camera has steady support 


5. Without the natural frame of the overhanging 
branches, this landscape would seem flat and bare 


6. To get shots like this, have your camera ready. 
Fast action photos usually need high shutter speeds 


YWNOA ANVIL? VHHAVD HOA 
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But what about the fun of picture taking? What 
kind of pictures should you take? How should you 
take them? And what pictures should you avoid? 

Naturally, there’s practically no limit to the pic- 
tures you might take. Chances are you could keep a 
camera pretty busy every day—all day; but there’s 
no need to go to that extreme to get a fine picture 
record of your vacation. The best plan is first to 
take a well-rounded series of pictures which will 
give you a record of the summer as a whole. After 
that, you can take any special and extra snapshots 
you'd also like to have in your collection. 

Let’s say, for instance, that you're going to camp. 
One thing you'll surely want is a picture of your tent 
—the way it looks on a bright, sunny morning, per- 
haps, with the flaps thrown wide open for airing. 

Well, picture your tent that way, at that hour. 
Stand back sufficiently so that you can see the whole 
tent in your finder, the trees around it, and a sugges- 
tion of the hills beyond. Show it in its locale. Then, 
when your bunkmates are relaxing out in front, 
picture them, too. But move in closer for this shot. 
Good group pictures are in one sense “close-ups” of 
a group of people—pictured against some simple 
and attractive background. Backgrounds which are 
cluttered with detail, or in which trees, poles, or 
bushes seem to be growing out of people’s heads 
and shoulders, detract from the quality of a photo- 
graph. 

You'll surely want pictures of the volleyball court, 
the swimming hole, the mess hall, the craft house, 
and of canoeing, boating, and all the other camp 
activities, to start your picture record of life in camp. 
Remember, it’s easy to take such snaps, and to make 
them really interesting, if you follow that third rule 
of experienced photographers: let every picture tell 
a story. Such advice is particularly important in 
activity shots of your friends, because your pictures 
are supposed to show something happening. 

Some photographers tell their subject, “Please 
don’t stop and look at the camera. Go right ahead 
with what you’re doing—just as if the camera weren't 
there.” Others focus quickly and specialize in sur- 
prise, candid shots. But whatever you do, don’t let 
your pictures look posed, for photographs which 
seem to be unposed—in which people look and act 
as if they weren’t aware of the camera—make the 
best storytelling pictures. Such snapshots tell fine 
stories because they're obviously pictures of action 
taking place. 

For instance, a picture of Betty looking straight 
at the camera as she stands in front of her tent will 
be of interest chiefly to Betty, and will turn out 
about the same as any other straight-on snap of her. 
But a close-up of Betty studying her butterfly col- 
lection can tell an appealing story to any number of 
people, and it can be quite different from a close-up 
of Betty doing Indian beadwork, or peering into a 
bird’s nest, or paddling a (Continued on page 47) 
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way, and Grandmother's long black car gleamed be. 
tween the cedars on the lawn. 

Laura Bemis, waiting on the top step of the pillared porch, 
looked impatiently at her watch. Just nine o'clock. It seemed 
hours later, but of course Parker would be right on time, like 
everything else in the sedate household at Rocky Cove. Even 
after only three weeks of it, the precision irritated Laura. 

“It doesn’t do to be late,” Grandmother would say a dozen 
times a day. “It doesn’t do to keep people waiting.” 

Not that Laura had any intention of keeping anyone wait- 
ing! She had been awake since dawn, impatient for this mo- 
ment when she would be driven to the golf course to play in 
the Girls’ Golf Tournament. 

As the car came to a stop, she jumped up, pulled a cardigan 
over her striped golf dress, and tucked a white oblong box 
under her arm. That was the box which held her new, spiked 
golf shoes. They had arrived from the sporting-goods store 
in New York just in the nick of time for the tournament. She 
had seen the advertisement for them in last week’s Sunday 
paper. “Improve your stance! Take points off your score with 
our spiked British golf oxfords,” she had read aloud, and Grand- 
mother had sent a check, air mail, for a pair of seven B’s. 

As a matter of fact, she thought, climbing into the back seat, 
Grandmother might run a precise household, but she was pretty 
wonderful about a lot of things. When she had written Laura’s 
parents last winter asking to borrow her oldest granddaughter 
for a summer at Rocky Cove, she hadn’t mentioned the pretty 
room, newly decorated in Laura’s favorite shade of blue. She 
hadn’t spoken of the motorboat that swung at its mooring just 
offshore, or the salt-water swimming pool fed by the tide. She 
had only said, “I thought I’d try Maine this year for a change. 
The cottage I’m renting is so big I'll rattle around in it, so I'd 
like Laura for company. I haven’t met any of the residents, of 
course, but I understand there’s a nice group of young people 
and a good community golf course. If Laura plays, she'll soon 
get acquainted.” 

Laura had played a little golf, and during the spring she 
practiced with a set of hand-me-down clubs, and devoured all 
the books on golfing in the town library. Then, the day after 
she’d arrived in Maine, Grandmother had planned a lesson with 
Mr. O’Brien, the golf professional. When he reported to Mrs. 
Bemis that her granddaughter had a “natural swing,” daily 
private lessons had been arranged. Then had come the hand- 
some canvas bag, complete with shining matched irons and 
three woods—driver, spoon, and brassie—each with a chamois 
case. There were the pigskin gloves, too, the gay, striped golf 
umbrella, the monogrammed balls. Even before the shoes had 
been ordered, Mr. O’Brien had told Laura that she had the 
finest equipment of any of the girls at the Cove. 

Everything would have been perfect if Laura hadn’t been 
lonely. It wasn’t as though Grandmother knew everyone here, 
as she had at Gorham where she used to spend her summers. 
But she seemed content to supervise her household and to rock 
on the big veranda. She wasn’t in a hurry to make new friends, 
and Laura was too shy to do so on her own. After the novelty 
had worn off, the afternoon boat trips among the islands, the 
swims in the pool, even the blue bedroom—all were dull when 
she had to enjoy them alone. 


H=. tires made a grinding sound on the gravel drive. 


by Amy Sprague 
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Grandmother had been right about the nice group of young 
people at Rocky Cove. Laura had seen them in the post office 
and biking around the streets. Sometimes she tried to smile 
hello. Often a gay, mixed foursome had waved her through 
on the golf course. Laura knew that newcomers weren’t needed 
when a crowd had so much fun together. And who would ever 
have the courage to wander up Grandmother’s impressive 
gravel driveway for a casual coke? 

Until last week, in fact, Laura had almost begun to resign 
herself to a solitary summer. Then Mr, O’Brien had told her 
about the tournament for girls under eighteen. 

It was to be a very informal affair, the names to be paired 
by lot. It would be played off on two successive days, and the 
finalists would be awarded small prizes, Not that the prizes 
mattered. The idea was to have a good time and give the en- 
trants experience in competitive play early in the summer sea- 
son. 

Laura was advanced enough to enter, Mr. O’Brien assured 
her. In fact, he said, if she concentrated on her putting and 
approach shots during the next few days, he didn’t see why 
she might not go through several rounds, unless she came up 
against Peggy Taylor, the junior champion. 

So Laura added her name to the list on the club bulletin 
board, and worked for hours every day on the practice fairway. 
Her drive lengthened, her approaches steadied, her putts be- 
came surer, The tournament filled her mind, and she visualized 
herself winning her first-round match in a blaze of glory. 

In yesterday’s lesson, when Mr, O’Brien praised her improve- 
ment, she even had dared to think of carrying off one of the 
prizes—the runner-up’s perhaps. How wonderful to present it to 
Grandmother! It would be a kind of repayment for everything. 
And what news to write home! Best of all, what a wonderful 
way to make a place for herself with the crowd at Rocky Cove. 
A star golfer would be in demand for twosomes and four- 
somes. Then would come clambakes and sailing, and the 
square-dance parties she’d seen announced on posters around 
the village. 


S Parker swung the car around in a circle and Laura jumped 
out at the side door of the little clubhouse, Mr. O’Brien’s 
instructions began to nag at her mind. “Head down,” she heard 
his voice saving. “Follow through: follow through.” Out on 
the first ladies’ tee, she could see a group of girls, ready for 
the tournament. Mr. O’Brien was there, too, writing some- 
thing on a clip board, 

She’d look at the bulletin board first, she decided, to find out 
her opponent’s name, then get her clubs from the locker and 
join the others. The idea of joining the others as if she really 
belonged made her feel elated, and she whistled as she went 
up to the big tournament chart and began running her finger 
down the neatly printed list of names. 

Cobb vs. McKee. That would be the McKees who lived up 
the next driveway to Grandmother’s. Mitchell B. vs. Mitchell S. 
Those identical twins who were always driving around in the 
jeep together had even been drawn in turn. And then there it 
was: Bemis vs. Taylor, said the clear, black. letters. She was 
bracketed against Peggy Taylor, the junior champion—the one 
girl against whom she didn’t stand a chance. 

At first she felt stunned with (Continued on page 35) 


Illustrated by 


MAL THOMPSON 
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Ruth Baker Bowman 


Short hair? Long? Or in-between? Whatever length you like it—and whether 
your hair is curly or straight—you’ll find new ideas in these hairdos, especially 
designed for your outdoor summer by Victor Vito, New York hairstylist. Note the 


neat coolness and becoming femininity of these arrangements. Yet each one is easy 


to keep well groomed—if you start the season with an expert cutting and shap- 
ing, and then treat your hair with care. That means you'll wear a cap for swim- 


ming, you’ll avoid constant exposure to the scorching rays of summer suns, and, 


even when you’re roughing it, you won’t ever slip up on your shampoo routine. 
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Photo above by Henri Janson 


all others by Ralph M. Baxter 


SHORT hair is here to stay.” predicts Victor, 
who recommends its coolness. For straight 
hair (far left) his smooth cap style is easy 

to set (just comb it dry), and, like most of 

the hairdos pictured here, needs no bobby pins. 
For short, curly hair, the modified “Empire” 
look has a flat crown, long part. To avoid 
fuzziness, the ends are cut to two-inch length 


MEDIUM length. becoming to most girls, 

is seen above in two versions. Straight-haired 
style. left. features a side part, sheared 

bangs. The ends, pin-curled in setting, 

are combed out in a simple page-boy effect. 

For curlier hair. try the heat beater at 

top right. Continue part to nape of neck. brush 
hair forward, and catch in a bow over each ear 


LONG, straight hair? Victor Vito thinks you 
can’t imrove on trim. smart braids. Here (right. 
above) braid ends are first tied together, and 
then turned under to the hairline where they re 
securely anchored with a simple ribbon bow. 
Curly. long hair (right) may be combed straight 
back. held with elastic band or large barrette. 
then brushed into soft ringlets high on the neck 
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Helen Jacobs 


ley Tennis Club in Berkeley, California, for my first 

lesson from a very well-known gentleman in Pacific 
Coast tennis—William C. (Pop) Fuller, who had coached Helen 
Wills and who had agreed to give me some pointers on the 
game, 

Generally speaking, a person who never has played tourna- 
ment tennis, and doesn’t even play very good Sunday-after- 
noon club tennis, would not be the ideal coach for an aspirant 
to national honors. But Pop Fuller was the exception to the 
rule. While he wasn’t a good player himself, he was as keen 
an analyst of the game as any I came to know in twenty years 
of competition. He could watch you make a stroke and not 
only see where it was faulty but also in one afternoon give you 
the answer to its correction. 

That afternoon he got me out on the court with an apple 
box holding twelve dozen tennis balls, threw them to my 
backhand and forehand, threw them to me at the net for vol- 
leys and overhead smashes and then, when my tongue was 
hanging out and I was ready to call it a day, he told me that 
he would like to see me serve. I served that boxful of balls 
three times before he said that would be all for the day, and 
told me that if I really worked, I might win the national junior 
championship to be held in Philadelphia in September. 

I staggered home, more dead than alive after the two hours’ 
session of continuous stroking, determined that I wouldn’t fail 
for lack of trying, and very excited at the prospect of an op- 
portunity to play in the national title tournament. During the 
year since I had begun to play tennis, my practice had been 
entirely in sets with anyone—mostly men—who would play 
with me. And although I was more interested in improving 
my game than in unimportant little victories, it never had oc- 
curred to me to spend entire afternoons doing nothing but hit- 
ting balls that were thrown to me. But I had a tennis problem 
of which I hardly was aware, and what Pop Fuller did for me 
—especially in the next few months, and frequently during the 
following years—was to list the faults in my strokes and system- 
atically help me eliminate them. 

I marvel at the patience of that man when I recall what he 
went through with me. I had a powerful and consistent West- 
ern forehand drive, which is made with the palm of the hand 
underneath the handle rather than behind it, and since I was 
quite accurate with it, he complimented me on it and left it 
alone. But my backhand was something to strike terror at the 
heart of anyone interested in clean, orthodox strokes. Mine was 
a stroke intended primarily to keep the ball in play, in any way, 
and if the ball happened to go where I intended to place it, 
it was through no deliberate execution. 

Of course he saw this instantly, and one of the first things he 
did, to my absolute confusion, was to change my backhand 
grip so radically that I usually hit the ball wildly into the air 


QO: warm April afternoon in 1924, I went to the Berke- 
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o F. 
by Helen Hull Jacobs 


Four times U.S. Women’s Singles Champion 


Want to play championship tennis? Here's 
the exciting story of another teen-ager’s 


hopes and dreams—and how they came true 


and frequently missed it entirely. Finally we promised three 
little boys, who were watching, a grape juice apiece if they 
would stop giggling at me and shag balls out of the grandstand. 

They earned their grape juices. Pop had told me (I have 
often blessed him for it since, but didn’t then) that if I would 
try placing my thumb up the broad back surface of the racket 
handle, parallel with the strings, and keep my wrist stiff as | 
made the stroke, I would not only have the support to block 
hard-hit shots to that side, but would also find it easier to 
direct the ball by the strong action of the thumb. 

“Start the stroke,” he explained, “as if you were going to 
hammer a nail with the butt end of the handle.” 

Seeing doubt in my expression—although by this time I was 
willing to take almost anything he said as gospel—he reminded 
me that Suzanne Lenglen, Helen Wills, and Rene Lacoste, 
three of the greatest of all tennis players, made the backhand 
stroke the same way. If I had been inclined to argue, that 
ended it, and I labored for weeks over the new backhand. 

Then, miraculously, the thing happened to me that happens 
to anyone willing to put concentrated work into a new stroke. 
I had a terrible day of trying and failing, went home thinking 
I never would learn how to make it and that Pop would give 
me up as a bad job. But when I met him on the court the next 
day, and he threw the first box of balls to my backhand, I 
knew that I had it. The confidence and the accuracy were 
there. Wherever he put the top of a box of balls on the court, 
I was able to hit it, or at least come very close to it. 


N September of that year—I had just turned sixteen—the Cali- 

fornia Tennis Association sent me to Philadelphia for the 
national junior championship. It was an exciting experience to 
represent California in a national title meeting, and I took it 
very seriously. I practiced entirely with men now because 
their games, so much stronger than women’s, were better 
preparation for competition against women. I trained in every 
sense of the word and felt, on the eve of the national junior 
final, that I had the answer to the game of my opponent. For- 
tunately I did, and won 6-2, 6-1 without much trouble. 

When I returned to California I continued practicing with 
Pop Fuller along the same lines, hitting hundreds of balls, 
dissecting every stroke for any sign of weakness. This practice 
was often varied by a set or two with a good club player, to put 
my shots to the test. The moment I began to play as if I were 
stale, Pop would sense it and advise me to stay away from 
tennis for a few days. As a result, I seldom had serious slumps. 

“Always quit when you want to play more,” was a favorite 
adage of his, and one that I tried to follow during my entire 
tennis career. It served me particularly well when I had a 
long season ahead of me. 

In June, 1925, the tennis association sent me East again—this 
time on a more extended tour—and I ran into my first serious 
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stroke setback. Entering several senior tournaments before the 
junior championship in September, I found that many of the 
good women players were forcing me into constant forehand 
errors On the fast grass courts; and because, with the Western 
grip, I had to stoop to the low-pitching ball to hit it squarely, 
| found that I tired more easily than I should. Gradually, as 
the summer wore on, I lost confidence in this stroke and began 
to be afraid to hit out with it. While the rest of my strokes 
stood up, in running around balls on my forehand side, to 
avoid hitting them whenever possible, I frequently found my- 
self hopelessly out of position and easily passed. 

A week before the junior tournament I saw Bill Tilden and 
Mr. Sam Hardy, a former captain of the Davis Cup team and 
an excellent player himself, at Forest Hills. I told them of my 
plight, and that I didn’t see how I was going to defend my 
national title successfully with such a glaring weakness as a 
target for my opponents. 

“I wondered how long it would take you to see the wisdom 
of the Eastern grip. I was hoping you would make the change 
last winter,” Bill said. 

The Eastern grip, with the palm of the hand against the 
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broad back surface of the racket handle, was the grip he used, 
and is unquestionably the best one on grass, permitting the 
low ball to be met squarely, without undue strain on the arm 
and constant stooping. The year before I had seen him hammer 
Billy Johnston, his greatest rival, into submission in the final of 
the national men’s singles championship with this grip. The 
slight Californian, playing the Western forehand, had tired 
visibly as Bill pounded the right corner with sliding drives and 
slices. Stooping for shot after shot had left Billy Johnston 
breathless and leg-weary by the time the third set had begun. 
I knew now how he had felt. 

“I can’t change my grip now,” I told Bill. “What am I going 
to do?” I must have looked as mournful as I felt. 

“Meet me on the court in ten minutes,” he said. 

In street clothes and tennis shoes, Bill kept me on the court 
for two hours, teaching me how to slice. Sam Hardy threw 
the balls to me, and Bill, standing behind me, his hand below 
mine on the racket, made the shot with me to give me the ‘feel 
of its proper execution. The slice is made as if you were slicing 
a piece off the back undersurface of the ball, in contrast to the 
chop, which is made as if you were (Continued on page 42) 


Knowing the importance of forecourt play, Miss 
Jacobs perfected the half volley and lob volley 


from European 


In 1936, she won the wom- 
en’s crown at Wimbledon 















CAPITAL MIX-UP 


@ The States and capitals are sadly scram- 
bled here—it’s ycur job to match them up 
properly. Keep the cities as they are, shuf- 
fling the States to fit. Count 10 points for 
each correct answer. 


1. Harrisburg....South Carolina 
err Oregon 
een North Dakota 
4. Bismarck .............. Montana 
a EDS ccckncetnassenece Vermont 
GFE sec cose Pennsylvania 
7. Montpelier ...... Mississippi 
8. Columbia ............ Kentucky 
>... SSROON .....:.... Washington 
WE IEEE <icsnascecscnanees Texas 


HORSESHOE HOCUS-POCTUS 


@ Can you cut this horseshoe into 6 parts— 
with a hole in each one? But you may take 
only 2 cuts of your scissors to do it, It’s a trick! 
If you can, you get 100 points. 





Drawings by KELLY OECHSLI 
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THE ANSWER IS ON YOU 


@ The correct answers for the definitions 
listed below are also the same as names of 
parts of the human body. How many can 
you guess correctly? Count 10 points for 
each one that you get. 

2. Young animals 
4. An adhesive 
6. Part of shoe 


1. Weapons 
3. indicators 
5. Scholars 
7. Whip 
8. Narrow stretch of land 
9. Places of worship 
10. Tropical trees 


IT’s A PROBLEM 


e@ The arithmetic is simple, but you may 
have to concentrate on getting the right 
numbers for each of these problems. Count 
10 points for each correct answer. 





=a 
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1. Dionnes plus Musketeers = ............scceceeeeeee 
yn SI IS GP cc ciecanaainachenanes 
3. Fates times the Wonders of the World — 


Nn 


4. Presidents of the United States minus foot- 
Ge I Seo cccccnssscasceassnceees 

5. Pleiades plus Santa’s reindeer — ..............+ 

6. Supreme Court Justices minus the Andrews 
RSE RR Re 

7. Blackbirds baked in pie divided by noon 


10. United States Senators plus planets = ........ 


CAN YOU EXCHANGE IT? 

@ In this puzzle, you start with the word 
dress, then fill in definitions 1-10 in such a 
way that each following word has 4 letters 
the same as the preceding word and just one 
new letter. (For example: 1. is Reeds) Now 
complete the exchange so that you end up 
with dress. You get 10 points for each. 


DRESS 
ik, asteblsiltabicnvahin Pipes ib, Sietctwesiicieiee Guard 
ke | anaseccbace Discourage is cecistaceanis Deceive 
ic vueaceswisiens A number ik Saraveaceennane Provide 
ih ianAcametons Cast CS Gaze 
hit aienneendancedaia Grain PN . setertetnass Ventures 
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MAID IN AMERICA 


e@ How many of these famous American girls 
do you know? Score 10 points for each cor- 
rect answer. Below 60%? Prowling on the 
historical biography shelf at the library is 
recommended! 


1. What American girl guided the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition through the wild Northwest? 


2. What American girl defied her father and 
rescued a famous explorer from death at the 
stake? 


3. What American girl saved Fort McHenry by 
smuggling in a bag of powder right under the 
Indians’ noses? 


4. What American girl—first of English stock to 
be born in this country—became a mystery for 
the ages when she and her whole village dis- 
appeared? 


5. What American girl, captured by the Indians, 
left a trail of her possessions and was easily 
rescued by Papa in a coonskin cap? 


6. What American girl overcame obstacles to 
become the first woman M.D. in this country, 
and later founded a hospital for women? 


7. What American girl, who dreamed of being 
a great teacher, grew up to found Mt. Holyoke 
College? 


8. What American girl, the first woman lawyer, 
ran for President of the United States in 1884? 


9. What American girl, who believed in girls, 
wrote America’s most popular novel for and 
about girls? 


10. What American girl debated against young 
William Jennings Bryan in school, graduated as 
valedictorian of her class, and founded Hull 
House, first and most famous settlement house 
in the United States? 


A score of 600 rates A--. 


Turn to page 44 for the answers, 
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by Judith Miller 


OOD never tastes better than when 
it’s cooked and eaten out-of-doors! 
Whether it’s a family meal around 

the back-yard barbecue, a bike trip to 
the beach, or an all-day, cross-country 
hike, there should be a_ well-balanced 
menu and plenty of food that’s easy to 
prepare. 

A picnic or barbecue is no fun if one 
person has to do all the work. Split the 
gang up in twos or threes, and make 
each group responsible for some part of 
the meal. Planners, shoppers, wood-gath- 
erers, fire-builders, cooks, and cleaner- 
uppers are all necessary, and everyone 
will have more fun with a fair share in 
the work. 

Grills and special cooking equipment 
are fine if you have them, but you can 
get along very well with nothing more 
than green sticks to hold over a fire. 

However, there’s more to it than that. 
In some parks and reservations you will 
be allowed to build a fire only in fire- 
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places provided, and, in many communi- 
ties, a fire permit is required, Whenever 
free privileges are offered, it will be your 
responsibility to choose a safe site—near 
water or on rocks, if possible. All leaves, 
old wood, and grass must be cleared away 
for at least five feet all around the fire 
(thirty feet in California), and the fire 





MORE RECIPES 


Send for your nineteenth AMERICAN GIRL 
Recipe File today! Including more recipes for 
outdoor cooking, this illustrated folder is an 
impertant number of the series that you'll want 
to bind together for your very own AMERICAN 
GIRL Cookbook. First through eighteenth fold- 
ers are still available, so bring your collection 
up to date now. Send us 6c for each folder you 
want, and don‘t forget to enclose a large, self- . 
addressed, stamped envelope for every two 
folders you order. Please use the handy coupon 
on page 31. 

The binder for the AMERICAN GIRL Recipe 
Files may still be ordered. For information on 
how to get it, see page 31. 











Left: For barbecued chicken, greenwood 
spits. And let the fire burn down to coals 


Below: For shortcake, take crushed ber- 
ries, biscuits, and cream to the cookout 


Bottom: Chicken dinner, sealed tight in 
aluminum foil, is cooked without a pan 





Best Foods 


Reynolds Metals 


must never be left unattended, To put 
it out, first use water, and then cover 
with dirt, Be sure there are no red coals 
or smoldering logs left. Put your camp- 
fire out. 

Many picnic-minded families keep a 


market basket or picnic box always 
packed with the following items: a sharp 
knife, a bottle opener, nonspilling salt 
and pepper shakers, a screw-top jar or 
covered can of matches, a few sheets of 
newspaper (for starting the fire in case 
dry kindling is scarce), and paper nap- 
kins. Paper cups and plates and a set 
of castoff knives, forks, and spoons; an 
old skillet and saucepan; long toasting 
forks and anything else you regularly 
use, can also be kept in readiness. If 
you borrow kettles from the kitchen, be 
sure to give them an outside coating of 
brown soap to make scouring easier. 
If you are not familiar with aluminum 
foil, get acquainted with it for picnic 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Focus your attention on flower-fresh 


cotton sun-backs with their own little 


jackets. The feminine, bare-topped 


dresses will keep you cool and carefree 


under the sun. Then by adding a crisp 


Upper left: A dainty ruffled bib buttons on the 
bodice of this useful sundress. A Dell Tween design, 
it has a basque waist and cute cuffed hipline. Made 
of waffle pique, in young teen sizes 10-14, about $8 


Lower left: Flower-sprigged cotton with a border 
print is Youth Guild’s choice for this full-skirted 
dress. Note the narrow bow straps and the brief 
bolero’s puffed sleeves. Teen sizes 10-16, about $13 


Both of the dresses described above can be 
had in the teen-age and sub-teen shops 
at Woodward & Lathrop, Washington, D. C. 












by Frances Koltun 


Photographs by Ralph M. Baxter 


top, you'll be all ready for that trip to 
} _ town. The smart approach for a varied 
summer wardrobe, these new, “double- Poa 





~~ 
= 


Lower right: Petiteen’s flattering “shoulder show” 
of cotton broadcloth is edged with white pique. Its 


matching cover-up jacket has a peter pan collar and 
short sleeves. Young teen sizes 10-14, about $9 


All the dresses featured on this page are at 
@ # £#*Mabiley & Carew, Cinciunati, Hutzler Bros., 
Baltimore; John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 
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For vacation sports—at home, on a beach, or in the moun- 


tains—you’ll want neat shirts ’n shorts designed for action 


Derby's crisp cotton shirt has long 
“tails” that knot in front. About $3. 
It’s worn with trim, cuffed, boy shorts 
in corduroy by Active. Both at John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia. About $3.50 


\ gay cotton batik is used in a three- 
piece Cabana set by Bobby Teen. Un- 
der a mandarin shirt-coat is a reversi- 
ble bra and cotton twill shorts. All for 
$6 at Younker Davidson’s, Sioux City 
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Here are the easy-to-wear outdoor fashions that have always 


been favorites in the busy summer life of an American girl 


Shepherd splashed a stripe across this 
crew-necked T-shirt. Shown with it is 
Kelita’s adjustable side-buckled shorts 
of cotton gabardine. Shirt is about $2, 
shorts $3.50 at Thalheimers, Richmond 
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\ white basque shirt by Shepherd is 
edged with navy or red piping. About 
$2. It is mated to Kelita’s buttoned- 
pocket shorts of fine cotton gabardine. 
About $4. Both at Hudson's. Detroit 


Shoes by Capezio 


by Carol Daneis 
Photographs by Ralph M. Baxter 


Lortogs cotton boxer shorts have an 
elastic back to hug the waist. They 
look smart with turtle-neck top by 
Poloteen. At Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney, St. Louis, about $2.50 each 











4985: Sweet, smooth, and smart is this sunsuit for 
sizes 11-17, with contrasting trim and bolero. Why 
not make yours in striped glazed chintz, as sketched? 
Size 13 takes 244 yards of 35” material for suit 
and bolero, and 1% yards of contrast for trimming 


4630: Take to the water like a duck in this gay, 
bloomer swim suit. Its beachcoat companion can be 
worn over slacks or shorts as well. Sizes 10-16. 
In size 12, complete outfit requires 4)4 yards 35” 


fabric, 244 yards of beading, and 414 yards ribbon 


9367: An eye-catching, figure-flattering dress for 
sizes 12-16 that also has a bolero—not shown. Choose 
contrasting shades of Indian Head linen or any cool 
fabric. For dress and bolero in 16 you'll need 344 
yards of 39” material, plus 1% yards for contrast 
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These patterns, especially designed for readers 
of this magazine, may be purchased from The 
American Girl, Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17. When ordering, en- 
close 25c for each pattern (sorry, no C.O.D.’s) 
and state size. We pay postage. For handy, clip- 
out order blank, turn to page 47. Please do 
not order patterns shown in issues previous to 
April, 1947, as they are no longer available. 
Choose similar styles from the current issues. 


Each Pattern 25¢e 
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4712: The brief bolero. slipped over this sun-back 
shirt frock, transforms it in a wink into a charming 
date dress. Sharkskin would be a good fabric choice 
for this. or checked gingham. Designed for sizes 


11-17, size 13 will require 454 yards of 35” material 


4794: Tissue gingham can be used cleverly to 
make this go-anywhere casual dress with its wide. 
portrait neckline and full. comfortable skirt. For 
sizes 11-17. You will need 3% yards 35” material 


for size 13, plus % yard, same width, for the collar 


9293: A dress designed especially for sizes 11-17. 
and for easy sewing. Buttons down the front make 
4 it easy to slip into. and the wide. scalloped shoulders 
form a cool sun-back. In size 13 you will need 3 yards 


of 35” material, and another % yard for contrast 
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Journey for Pat 
(Continued from page 7) 


Friday morning, and this is Tuesday night. 
How in the world could you possibly get 
ready?” She absently began rearranging the 
nasturtiums in what used to be our darling 
goldfish’s bowl, before the cat ate him. 

“But, Mother, think of the opportunity,” 
I begged. “I’ve never been west of the 
Mississippi River. And Id get to visit the 
Grand Canyon, maybe, and see the Rockies 
and the purple sage and all that.” 

“Of course if Lucy Ellen and Harry were 
willing, and would let you pay your share 
of the expenses, I suppose it could be man- 
aged,” she agreed reluctantly. “But they 
may need the extra space, or they may al- 
ready have invited somebody else.” 

At that thought, which hadn’t occurred to 
me before, my heart sank right down into 
my sandals. “Not that!” I cried, rushing for 
the telephone. 

“Listen,” I said when Lucy Ellen an- 
swered, not beating about the bush, “I have 
an invitation from Janie Moore to visit her. 
She lives in Phoenix, you know.” 

“Td forgotten,” answered Lucy Ellen. 
“Oh, Pat! I'll bet you want to ride with us. 
Why didn’t you say so sooner? We've al- 
ready invited Dick and Jenny Sawyers from 
Bowling Green to go with us. And they 
have accepted. At least, practically accepted.” 

“Oh?” I moaned in a faint voice. 

“If I had dreamed you were even think- 
ing of going out West,” she said, “we cer- 


tainly would have asked you first. You see, 
Jenny’s mother lives in Wichita—that’s why 
they want to go that far with us. But there 
is still a chance Dick can’t go. They’re sup- 
posed to let us know for sure not later than 
noon tomorrow. I’m so sorry, Pat. You 
know we'd much rather have you.” 

“Well, thanks anyway,” I managed weakly. 

“Too bad our car isn’t bigger,” Lucy Ellen 
said. “But it isn’t too comfortable even for 
four on such a long trip.” 

“Anyway, Wichita lets me out,” I replied 
brightly, trying to sound as if the disap- 
pointment hadn’t about killed me. “I just 
thought if you were going the southern 
route—” 

“We don’t care which route we take,” she 
said. “If anything happens and they can't 
go, I'll call you right away.” 

I knew that to hope the Sawyers would 
refuse such a lovely trip was like hoping 
Santa Claus would come in July. I got out 
my fountain pen and wrote the bad news to 
Janie. “It looks like P. Downing will be 
teaching a riding class at Camp Nokomis 
this summer,” I told her. “But maybe I can 
come next summer, if you still want me.” 

I told Mother, as offhandedly as I could, 
“You were right. They’ve asked somebody 
else.” 

Mother was cutting out a new blouse for 
me, but she laid down the scissors and said, 
so sympathetically that I almost howled, 
“I’m sorry, dear. I know how disappointed 
you are.” 

She didn’t suggest I might go on the 
train, and neither did I. Father had just had 
some expensive treatments for his arthritis, 














“When the radio says, ‘Visit your friendly neighborhood 
druggist,’ it doesn’t mean you should stay all day.” 











and the wheat crop wasn’t too good. I knew 
there was mighty little money lying around, 
Cousin Emmie likes to say that Mother is 
caught between the upper and nether mill- 
stones. Which is her poetic way of describ- 
ing me and Father. It is true there are a lot 
of times when I want to spend money and 
Father wants to save it. I mean the same 
money. So Mother does have a hard time 
reconciling our opposite viewpoints. But I’m 
not heartless, I hope. 


ny morning, Mother asked me to run 
into town for her, to get some thread. | 
stopped at the post office and mailed my let- 
ter to Janie. As I was leaving, I ran into 
Harry. The thought struck me, as often be- 
fore, that Lucy Ellen is lucky to have him 
tor her husband because, besides being good- 
hearted, he is good-looking and fun to be 
with. 

We left the post office together and he 
said, “What’s on your mind, Pat? You look 
beset.” 

“Oh, nothing,” I answered. “I’m just 
tired, I guess. The first June days make me 
lazy.” 

“Come on over to the office and have a 
coke with me,” he invited. We crossed the 
street to his father’s motor company and he 
pushed nickels into the machine in the front 
office. I asked him where Lucy Ellen was. 

“At the dressmaker’s,” he said. “If we 
don’t leave pretty soon for California, Uncle 
Jim’s money will be spent before we get it. 
Here she comes now, the spendthrift. Hi, 
honey!” His face really gets a glow when 
he sees her, so I could tell he was not really 
mad about her buying so much for the trip. 

“Hello, handsome,” replied Lucy Ellen, 
smiling at him. Each time they meet she 
seems as glad to see him as if he were just 
back from a war. Which I think is ideal and 
I hope I love my husband as much, if I ever 
have one. 

Well, Lucy Ellen had a coke with us, and 
they took me home in the new car. All the 
way I kept wishing they would say they'd 
had word from the Sawyers that they weren't 
going, but no soap. 

“Still planning to leave day after tomor- 
row?” I asked. 

“Yes,” Lucy Ellen nodded. “We’re about 
ready. l’m so excited, I can’t stand it, but 
it makes me sick to think you could have 
come with us, Pat.” 

“Oh, well, skip it,” I said. “Ill see you 
before you leave. Thanks for the buggy 
ride.” 

When noontime came and went and Lucy 
Ellen didn’t call, I thought she must have 
heard from the Sawyers that they were go- 
ing. 

I went into the living room and flopped 
miserably on the sofa. My eye fell on the 
newspaper which someone had left on the 
floor. A travel advertisement was spread 
across the page—people on a beach under 
palm trees—with the caption, “Visit the Pa- 
cific Coast this summer. America’s wonder- 
land invites you.” 

The way you bite on an aching tooth, I 
began to picture Lucy Ellen and Harry en- 
joying the beauties of America’s wonderland. 
The phone rang, and Mother answered it 
before I could drag my mind back from 
California. 

I heard her say, “Yes, it is. What’s that? 
Is that so? Oh, too bad. You will? Why 
certainly, I'll be glad to tell her. No trouble 
at all. Good-by.” 

(To be continued) 
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MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! 
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" CHECK’N WHITE SUNBACK 
: 1 : Expensive Eyelet Inserts 
i % ‘ : l Glamorous! Your smartest sunback, with new 
GINGHAM SUNBACK | > ak . ie 2 sweet-and-low neckline, sparkling white 
; . 8 “ 4 t, : ; : let embroidered collar and godet inserts 
Seporate Pique Bolero bi : WTS Ss fan — 4 
bi i . tse. =< Se , frill sl ‘ checks. 
Flashing white jacket with ging- 2-PIECE PASTEL . : Sizes 12 1a ta tee —— : 
ham inserts. Whirli kirt sun- ms 0.1006 
ber irs, Wang stew papl cet ~ Fore Sit ware swouipens © cD Pema Soke Sa Ou re 
: . . Side-Button Beauty oer Uress — Syorsr lnm 
ham featuring Blue or Red Flattering! Panel front jacket, Opens down the side! Snowy white Slimming stripes, always flattering! Smart 






















plaid. washable applique trim, flirty z lece edae § \ 

: Bee : y shoulder tabs of eyelet pique em- lace edge front peplum. Square neck and 

Sizes: 9, 11, 13, 15, 17; 12, 14, ree woe wag toeng cot broidery. Full swinging skirt. Pink, ®P sleeves . . . cool and comfortable. 98 
16, 18, 20. _— » ER, Suen, OF ray. Green, Blue, or Wine. 


: Li BI tri Ii with Black 
Sizes: 9, 11, 13, 15, 17; 12, 14, mor me oys ae -—_ Sizes: 14, 16, 18, 20; 40, 42, 44, 46. 







Order NO. 1301 Only 5% scroll pattern. 
16, 18, 20; 40, 42, 44. es oo 
Order NO. 2527 Only 998 Sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18; 38, 40, 42, 44 Order NO. 2514 Only 998 
(sizes 38 to 44 made with center- 


pleat skirt). 
Order NO. 3300 Only 398 


pay row FLORIDA FASHoy 
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MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
You con meke an exchenge o get 

an immediate refund . . ne 

(questions asked .. @ you ore 
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WHIRLIGIRE BOLERO 

Sensational Plaid’n Solid Sunback 
Our famous full-skirted Whirligirl — now in exciting 
contrast . . . gay plaid with tiers of fine solid color 
broadcloth. Plaid bolero jacket. Lilac with Lilac 
Plaid, Gray with Grey Plaid, Blue with Blue Plaid. 
Sizes: 9, 11, 13, 15, 17; 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 
Order NO. 1201 Only 4% 


A\\\ 
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RIDA. FASHIONS, SANFORD 300 FLORIDA 
Please send me these dresses on approval at the price listed plus postoge 
and C.0.D. charges. If not delighted | may return purchases within ten days 
| tor refund. (You may enclose purchase price plus 20 cents postage, saving 
] Cc — D. fees. Some refund privilege.) 













3-in-1 SUNNY HUG! 
Exciting New 
Sunback Bolero 

Wear it 3 ways — strapless, 
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with halter strap, or bolero SWIRLING STRIPES Styl Si Col and Coler Eoch Tote! 
jocket. 24-row elastic bodice 1.44 Inches F-U-L-L Swing Skirt Hl _— sd ater Choice 
flatters and fits all figures. Imagine! This striking swirling PERT‘N PRETTY | 
Full skirt. Striped pattern - beauty . . . it’s whole’ V" front Splash of Plaid on Solid i 
Aque or Grey ground. Also in of dazzling embroidered white Expensively woven gingham, and solid 
oe & Gold or Green & Pink —Bique, ruffles with ric rac trim color fine quality cotton, with yards 1 
ploid. —_ : . . « exciting glamour for you. and yards of lace edge to shape two | 
Sizes: Small (9 to 14) Medium Red, Blue, or Green stripes. big pockets and yoke. Solid Grey with 
os to te. Large (20 to 40). Sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Red Plaid, Lilac with Red Plaid, Blue | t 
rder NO. 604 Only 298 — Order NO. 1002 Only 398 with Blue Plaid. = i 
Sizes: 9, 11, 13, 15, 17. cave rainy Puan 
*These styles in these patterns or color combinations Order NO. 1101 Only 3% — apenas I 
are available only from Florida Fashions. “eo si ge I A al Sa i 
. . 
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DELTA 


lag Hubba-Hubba 


REVOLVING BICYCLE 
HUB LIGHTS 





by Jonni Burke 






















; 41 if / is i$ 
Rear Hub Front Hub 


"Round and ‘round they go — circles of 
brilliant, colored, never ending light. 
Front—red and green. Rear—red and red. 
Other color lenses available. Mount easily 
on hubs. Use 2 st’d. 114” flashlight cells. 
See them at your bike dealers! $] 35 


Less batteries, front set or rear set 


You'll Want These Too for Your Bike 


— mS RS Sen eo Fr eo (ce 
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Off on a picnic? How about this 
pack basket of woven white 
ash for toting supplies? Send $3 
for #13-151 to the Girl 
Scout National Equipment Service, 
155 East 44 St., New York City 17 


a-f 
».. 
_—— 


JET-RAY Horn-Lite  TRIPLE-LITE 


Powerful horn. Brilliant Stop light—Tail light—Re- 
light. In one unit! Jet de- flector. A great 3-in-1 unit. 
sign. Sturdy. Beautiful! Operates on automotive 
Different! Uses2 st'd.1%” principle. Uses 2 st’d. 14” 


flashlightcells $375 flashlight cells. $969 


Less batteries Less batteries 


BICYCLE LIGHTS, 
Elta 2" 
GENERATORS 
DELTA ELECTRIC CO., MARION, IND. 


@— es oO 


Over shorts or a bathing suit, 
a white terry-knit shirt from R.H. 
Carlson Co., Dept. C, 
2 Box 102, Mount 


“ Vernon. $2.50 in 
- li small, medium, or large 
No smoke, no ash with a Heatab 
folding Cookit stove! Order 
#13-309 from Gitl Scout 
National Equipment 
Service, 155 East 44 St., 


New York City 17. 95c 
for stove and 15 Heatabs 
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Be Popular—Learn Baton Twirling, 
America’s Newest Sports Thrill 


It’s easy ... It’s fun to mas- 
ter new twirling tricks, excit- 
ing to lead the parades. And 
there’s nothing like baton 
twirling to promote health 
and posture 

Learn at home. Illustrated 
self-instructor guides you 
through every step from sim- 
ple twirls to flashy routine 
Thrill yourself, family and 
friends 


wb, 


Send for Your Baton Today 


The Twirlaway. Beautifully fin 
ished in triple chrome. White 
rubber ball and tip. 28” long— 
regulation size, weight and 
Te eee $2.00 
The Silver Fiash. Spectacular 
spiral groove gives effect of two 
batons in fast twirling. Triple 
chrome. White rubber ball and 
tip. 28” long—regulation size 
weight and balance...... $3.00 







““Kushy’‘—Bonnie Doon’‘s cotton sock with a 
double-woven sole to absorb perspira- 
tion—is wonderful for summer sports. 

Yours for 50c at Hudson's, Detroit “ 


Send cash, check or money order. No C.0.1. Wes pay post- 
age. Money back if not satisfied. Get started now. 


CHICAGO BATON COMPANY 


4806 Ww. Chicago Ave. Chicago 44 


, AMAZING OFFER-—$40 1S YOURS * <> - 
$40 : ; “ 
: FOR SELLING OWLY 50 BOXES CHRISTMAS CARDS 7h Please order items direct 
so 50 d 25 for $1.00 with or withon a 

name, Free eampics. Othe r . ~% ao FREE i ‘ = a from stores listed and men- 
1 proval, Entirely new, differer leluxe as SAMPLES ~ 
4 sortment with feature television cart, Crt a : ~— tion The American Gil 
L 














plastic assortments. Write today. It costs nothing to trs 
CHEERFUL CARD CO-. Dept. AJ-2. White Plains NY J 
sea @aeeeaeese eas & anu e se ee Ss = = = 
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Here are eight ideas for carefree summer @nys—tor 





fun and comfort out of doors. Each one is 83 or ander 

















Super three-way 
scarf-cap by 
Obadie. Bright- 
colored cotton, it’s 
$1.25 at Rich's, 
Atlanta. Choose 
checks, plaid, or 
polka dots 


Ideal for sportsters, this handy bag- 
on-a-belt in two colors of leather. $3 
at Belmont Belts, 36 West 37 St., 
New York City 18 


sos» & 







“Hubba Hubba’‘—colorful 
hub lights that fit any bicycle, make 


riding safer by day or night. $1.35 a 
pair, at Delta Electric Co., Marion, Indiana 
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“Beach Coat’’ by Tussy 
is a non-sticky, pro- 
tective lotion for the 


Avoid painful burns! 
At the May Co., Los 
Angeles, $1 plus 20% 


ur & 


W/ot—ial ius \ 
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sunning season. 


Federal Tax 


e@ Fish with Indian 
stealth from your own 
Old Town Canoe. 
Smooth and quiet. Alert to the paddle. 
Old Towns are light and easy to carry. 
They’re built to last for years. 


FREE CATALOG shows canoes for paddling, sail- 
ing or outboards. Also outboard boats, big all wood 
family boats. Sailboats. Rowboats. Dinghies. Old 
Town Canoe Co., 526 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, 














GOING CAMPING? On a Picnic? 
TO AN OUTDOOR ROAST? 
Here 


Just in Time... 





for roasting wieners 
or hamburgers over 
an open fire. 


A metal holder that 
will hold 3 wieners 
or 2 hamburgers so 
that they can be held 
over an open fire and 
roasted. With handle 
long enough to pre- 
vent it from becom- 
ing too hot to grasp 
while roasting. Easily 
cleaned, made of light 
! >: metal for long wear, 
* 2% perfect for carrying 

. along with camping 
equipment—order’ C.O.D. $1.00 (plus postage) 
or send $1.00, we pay postage. 


LINDSEY SALES 
Dept. W. R. Box No. 575 
| Baltimore 3, Md. 














- DOTS BEFORE YOUR EYES? 
| OF COURSE...ON OUR NEW 


z & * , 


aww flats! :: 


Gay—Colortul—and Light 

... in White with multi-colored Polka Dots. 

Navy Blue, Red, or Green... all with White 

Polka Dots, also Red and White in solid colors. 

These two ultra-new designs in cool summer 
fabric can now be had at the 


amazingly low price of only $2 44 


postpaid 






a, 


June 







iin as Niles eS NS 


Sizes 4 to 9 
medium width only 


8OSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


DALTON REED, BOSTON 1, MASS.AG 








Send me pairs of DOT at $2.29 a pair. 
Send me____pairs of June at $2.29 a pair. 
Size____Color 2nd color choice 
Name all we aed 

Address i - 
City _Zone State__ 





Ienclose check!_| Money order! (postpaid) 
Send C.O.D.(D (charges extra) 
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Outdoor Cooking 


(Continued from page 19) 


cooking. Skillets or broilers lined with foil 
will require no washing. Wrap it around 
the potatoes and large juicy apples you bake 
in your fire. Or try this chicken dinner. 


CHICKEN IN FOIL 


Purchase frying chickens and have them 
cut in serving-size pieces. Reserve backs, 
necks, and giblets for other uses. Rinse, dry, 
and lightly brown chicken in a small amount 
of fat in a skillet. Remove chicken. In the 
same skillet, lightly brown enough small 
white onions and mushrooms to allow three 
of each per serving. Now cut pieces of 
aluminum foil, 12” x 14”; in the center of 
each arrange a generous serving of chicken. 
Add three onions and three mushrooms, 
sprinkle with salt, pepper, paprika, and 
chopped parsley, and add two tablespoons 
of light cream. Then bring two edges of 
foil up over chicken and double fold tightly. 
Fold ends also, so that you have tight pack- 
ets to carry to the picnic. There they may 
be baked in a reflector oven or placed on a 
grill over hot coals. Chicken will bake in 
about one hour. Each picnicker is served a 
packet, and having torn back the foil, eats 
right from the silvery container. 


CHICKEN BARBECUE 


Buy broilers or fryers and have them 
cleaned. If cut in serving-size pieces, broil 
on a grill over a trench fire of glowing coals. 
If whole chickens are to be barbecued, ar- 
range on a metal or green-wood spit, as 
shown in the photograph. Brush both sides 
of chicken with barbecue sauce and cook 
over a hot fire for about one hour, turning 
frequently, until tender and well browned. 
Tie a pastry brush to a long stick, and you'll 
be able to do the basting in comfort. 


BARBECUE SAUCE 


Yq cup chopped onion 
2 tablespoons fat 
or salad oil 
Ys cup vinegar 
2 tablespoons brown 
sugar 


V2 cup chili sauce 

3 tablespoons pre- 
pared horse-radish 

3 tablespoons worces- 
tershire sauce 

Y_ teespoon salt 


Brown onion in fat or salad oil. Add 
vinegar, sugar, chili sauce, horse-radish, 
worcestershire sauce, and salt. Cook slowly 
20 minutes. This sauce may be prepared at 
home and taken in a jar to the picnic. Use 
it to baste the chicken during cooking, and 
serve remaining sauce over the chicken 
when it is ready to be eaten. 


DELICIOUS MEAT BALLS 


2 slices bread 

1 pound ground beef 

V4 cup onion, 
minced 

Yq teaspoon salt 


V4 teaspoon pepper 

4 tablespoons 
mayonnaise 

1 can condensed 
mushroom soup 


Dip slices of bread in water, squeeze out 
moisture, add bread to ground beef, onion, 
and seasonings. Mix well, form into 12 balls, 
and wrap individually in wax paper to carry 
to the picnic. Over the campfire, slowly 
sauté balls in mayonnaise in frying pan, 
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adding additional mayonnaise if necessary. 
Combine mushroom soup with % can water. 
Pour over meat balls and simmer 15 to 20 
minutes. Serves 6. 


FRANKS-KABOB 


12 frankfurters, cut 
in 1" pieces 

3 onions, peeled and 
quartered 

4 slices pineapple, 
cut in chunks 

3 large pickles, 


Yq cup vinegar 

3 tablespoons 
salad oil 

2 teaspons mustard- 
with-horse-radish 

1 teaspoon brown 
sugar 


quartered Ye teaspoon salt 
Yo cup pineapple Frankfurter rolls 
juice 


Put frankfurters, onions, pineapple, and 
pickle wedges in a large bowl. Combine 
pineapple juice, vinegar, salad oil, mustard- 
with-horse-radish, sugar, and salt. Shake to 
blend well; pour over frankfurter mixture, 
let marinate a few hours before use, and 
carry to the picnic in a large covered jar. 
When the campfire has burned down to 
coals, arrange wedges alternately on skewers 
or green sticks, beginning and ending with 
meat. Brush skewered pieces with remain- 
ing sauce to moisten. Barbecue or broil 
until lightly browned, basting and turning 
frequently. While the kabobs are cooking, 
split rolls almost through and toast on sides. 
To serve, brush each roll with a little of the 
sauce and push some kabobs on it. Serves 6. 


Here’s an easy-to-make version of the 
Italian pizza (pronounced peet-za). 


TUNA PIZZA 


VY. cup flaked tuna 
2 tablespoons mayon- 
naise 
2 tablespoons sweet- 
pickle relish 
VY, teaspoon each 
onion and celery salt 


Dash of pepper 

6 (2”) squares of 
American cheese 

1 (8 oz.) can tomato 
sauce 

3 English muffins 


At home, blend tuna, mayonnaise, relish, 


salt, and pepper, and take to the picnic in a 
covered jar. Over the campfire, toast the 
split muffins. Then cover with the tuna 
mixture, top with cheese squares, and spoon 
one or two tablespcons of the tomato sauce 
over each pizza. Broil over low coals, or 
bake in a reflector oven until cheese is 
melted and pizza is heated through. Makes 
6 pizza. 


O F course sweets, as well as hearty food, 
have their place in the picnic basket. If 
you're fond of strawberry shortcake, there’s 
no reason why it shouldn't travel to the 
picnic in fine fashion—provided it is handled 
properly. You can make the biscuits at home, 
using your favorite recipe or a prepared mix, 
and, while they bake, wash, crush, and sugar 
the berries to taste. Place the berries in a 
tight jar. Whip and sweeten your cream and 
pack it in another jar. Now, all you have to 
do at the picnic is assemble shortcake, berries, 
and cream, and serve on paper plates. Dur- 
ing very hot weather, when the cream might 
sour, substitute marshmallow fluff, thinned 
with a little strawberry juice. 

Accomplished outdoor cooks pride them- 
selves on baking biscuits and muffins in re- 
flector ovens. Here is an extra good recipe 
for gingerbread muffins you may want to 
try. To avoid carrying too many supplies, 
sift, measure, and combine the dry ingre- 
dients at home. Place them in a large 
covered bowl. Then combine the moist 
ingredients, except the melted margarine, 
in a screw-top jar. At the picnic, it will 
take but a second to complete preparations. 
These muffins may be served as hot bread 
or with seasoned applesauce for dessert. 


GINGERBREAD MUFFINS 


1% cups sifted 1 teaspoon ginger 
flour Tt ci 


P 





Y_ teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking 
powder 


VY, cup milk 

Yq cup molasses 

1 egg, unbeaten 

VY, cup melted 
margarine 


V4 cup sugar 
VY, teaspoon soda 














“TI like this one!” 
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Sift flour with salt, baking powder, sugar, 
soda, and spices. Mix milk, molasses, egg, 
and margarine. Combine dry with liquid 
ingredients and stir until dry ingredients are 
just moistened. (Do not overbeat; batter 
should be lumpy.) Fill greased muffin tins 
% full, and if you make them at home, bake 
in a moderately hot oven (375°) for 20 to 
25 minutes. Yield: 12 muffins. If more 
convenient, batter may be baked in a cake 
pan and cut into squares. 


peer the taffy apples you get at the 
circus? You can make them at home 
with very little effort. Besides tasting so 
good at outdoor parties and being such fun 
to eat, they are a grand way of getting your 
apple a day! 


TAFFY APPLES 


2 cups extra-sweet Yo cup evaporated 
white corn syrup milk 

2 teaspoons butter Yq teaspoon vanilla 
or margarine 12 wooden skewers 

V2 teaspoon salt or sticks 

1/16 teaspoon 12 apples, washed 
baking soda and dried 


Heat corn syrup, butter, and salt to boil- 
ing. Dissolve soda in milk and add very 
siowly to hot mixture. Continue boiling, 
stirring frequently, until mixture forms a 
hard ball when dropped into cold water. 
Add vanilla. Insert skewers in blossom end 
of apples. Dip apples into hot syrup; re- 
move and twist to spread syrup evenly over 
apple. If desired, dip in chopped nuts or 
coconut, Place on waxed paper to cool. 

THE END 





ATTENTION, RECIPE COLLECTORS! 


Still available—the beautiful, washable 
plastic binder that will turn your collection 
of American Girl Recipe Files into a real 
loose-leaf cookbook! Send only 65c in 
stamps, check, or money order to get it. 
Here's the handy coupon for ordering 
American Girl Recipe File folders and the 
loose-leaf binder. 


DS Ns 6 ond amend in stamps, check, or 
money order for.......20.00 copies of the 
Recipe Files and............ of The Amer- 
ican Girl Recipe File Binders. 

NO. 1 [) NO. 10 Dj 
NO. 2 {) NO. 11 C) 
NO. 3 [) NO. 12 C] 
NO. 4 [}) wo C) 
NO. 5 [) NO. 14 Cj 
NO. 6 {] NO. 15 CJ 
NO. 7 [] NO. 16 C 
NO. 8 C) NO. 17 C) 
NO. 9 [} NO. 18 C] 

NO. 19 D 


American Girl Recipe File Binder (J 
I enclose 6¢ in stamps for each Recipe File, 
and a stamped, self-addressed, business-size 
envelope for every two copies ordered. 
| enclose 65¢ in stamps, check, or money 
order for each Recipe File Binder ordered. 


INA sciicceianitniitnbds cna tilnoeninnte eciauahinninaiinsiaaiaisadianniaits 
nN 
Don’t forget to enclose your stamped envelopes! 

MAIL TO: THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Cookbook Dept. 
155 East 44th St., New York City 17 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 











The kind of style a smart 
Girl Scout wants... with 
that friendly fit and feel 
a Girl Scout needs. That's 
Official Girl Scout Shoes. 
They're your shoes, offi- 
cially recommended for wear 
with your uniform. Be sure 
you have a pair so you can 
be smartly official from 
tip to toe. 





THIS 
TRADE MARK 


NONE 
GENUINE WITHOUT 














Made only by Curtis-Stephens- 
Embry Company, Reading, Pa. 
and Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. Sorry, no mail orders. 
Write either company for name 
of dealer. 





ALSO 
AVAILABLE IN WHITE 





OFFICIAL 


Gil Scout 


It's not an official shoe unless it is marked "Girl Scout” on bes o bE © 
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TAMPA, FLORIDA: I am fourteen years old 
and in the ninth grade at George Washing- 
ton Junior high school. 

I like all of your patterns, especially the 
evening gown in the April issue. I am going 
to a senior prom and I’m having that gown 
made. 

I don’t like your covers. I liked the covers 
of January and April. You should have 
animals, or a girl decorated with flowers like 
the April issue. 

RosE Marie SCAGLIONE 


PENNSBORO, WEST VIRGINIA: I like your cov- 
ers very much. They are so cheerful and 
colorful. I think the April issue has a very 
attractive cover. 

I think the fashions, patterns, and articles 
are grand. In my home economics class we 
are required to make a dress, and I’m using 
one of the patterns I saw in your maga- 
zine. 

I am fourteen years old and a freshman 
at Pennsboro high school. I like sports and 
hiking through the woods. 

Rose ANN BARNARD 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: Congratula- 
tions on your swell April cover. Betty Braley 
and the dress were both super. 

After reading Wings to the Rescue, by 
Sally Knapp, I remembered another story 
about airplanes I had once read in THE 
AMERICAN Gir. I found out that they were 
both by the same author, and | was wonder- 
ing whether Sally is a pilot herself? 

Journalism is my desired career. 
about some more articles on it? 

Please continue to have models on the 
covers instead of pets. 

Giapys CHRISTMAN 


How 


When she was studying at Adelphi College, 
Sally Knapp received her private pilot’s 
license under the Government’s Civilian 
Pilot Training program. To this she added 
licenses for commercial flying and flight 
instructor. For three years she was a civilian 
instructor of WASPS in Houston, Texas, and 
later gave preflight instruction to Army and 
Navy students on Long Island. The Editors. 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY: Congratulations on 
your fine patterns! I’m sixteen and make all 
my own clothes, but so often find it difficult 
to locate patterns suitable for school dresses. 
That one in the April issue with a striped 
skirt and plain yoke is marvelous! 

EvELYN COsKEY 


RIVERSIDE, CONNECTICUT: I love your recipes 
and Turntable Tips. 1 enjoy immensely 


Teen Shop Talk. All Over the Map is great. 
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It certainly shows what a great, world-wide 
organization Girl Scouting is. 
Carot Conway 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA: I loved Wings to 
the Rescue, and I wish you would have 
other stories and articles about different 
kinds of nursing, as that is my ambition. 

I am twelve years old and go to Harrison 
Hill Junior high school. I belong to Scout 
Trcop 58. We have just completed our 
Dramatics badge and are starting the Child 
Care badge. I just received my First Class 
badge. I am very interested in Scouting and 
always enjoy All Over the Map. 

I always rush to read, A Penny for Your 
Thoughts, too, but I do think you might 
improve your covers. 

Thanks for such a swell magazine! 

VIRGINIA VOsBURGH 


PROSPECT PARK, PENNSYLVANIA: I enjoyed 
your story Lucky "Leven very much. It cer- 
tainly shows how much we should support 
our organizations here in this country, where 
we have so much. It shows how lucky we 
are to be Americans! 

My sister and I both like your magazine 
because of the help it gives us in our badge 
work. We belong to Troop 35. 

LyNN MECHISNEY 


GLENROCK, WYOMING: I am twelve years old 
and live on a ranch. We live in the part of 
the country where the big snow was. I was 
snowed in from betore New Year's. I stayed 
home seventy-two days. We got the mail, 
for the first time since New Year's, on Janu- 
ary 22 and again February 17. I have three 
horses to ride. My mother and I rode horse- 
back to school all during the big snow. I 
am not a Girl Scout, but I have had two 
years in 4-H Club work. 
Doris Lee Rossins 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: I am a girl of thirteen 
and in the eighth grade. I go to St. Clara’s. 

I especially like the fashions on your 
covers. I like them because I can go to the 
stores where they are listed and get them. 
I liked the dress on the April cover very 
much. I bought it. and it is my Easter dress. 

I like your stories, especially Lucky "Leven 
and Elena Finds Tomorrow. 

Caro. SAUTER 


McKEESPORT, PENNSYLVANIA: I would like to 
congratulate you on your April issue. The 
cover was good. It was different from most 
of your covers, which have been rather dry. 
I thought Lucky "Leven was just about 
the best story you have ever printed. 
Jane M. BrenNAN 





TELEPHONE, TEXAS: I am fourteen years old 
and a sophomore at Telephone high school. 
I enjoy In Step With the Times. I find 
your patterns are accurate, and your styles 
are wonderful. 
NorMa YOUNG 


HONSHU, JAPAN: I am fourteen years of age, 
and traveling with my father, mother, and 
younger sister. I have been in Japan fourteen 
months, and only one issue of THe AMER- 
ICAN Giri was lost on its way over. I have 
been receiving the magazine for over two 
years. I think it is the most interesting avd 
helpful magazine I have ever read. It is 
tops cn my reading list. 

When my mother, sister, and I finish 
reading your magazine we pass it on to the 
rest of the families on the post. 

We ali enjoy it very much. 

JACQUELINE PONYMAN 


ISTANBUL, TURKEY: I received three old copies 
of THe AMERICAN Gin from my pen friend 
and I think they are wonderful. I especially 
liked A Penny for Your Thoughts and the 
short stories. I also think that In Step With 
the Times is very useful. 

I passed the magazines to some of my 
girl friends, who think they are nice, too. 
We all think THe American Gin is some- 
thing which suits everyone! 

I am twelve and have about twenty-five 
pen friends who all are in America. I go to 
the English high school for girls. 

Lity ALMULI 


ROCHDALE LANES, ENGLAND: A few weeks 
ago I received four copies of THE AMERICAN 
Girt from my pen friend in Haricon, and I 
think they are grand. I like the fashions, I 
think the stories are super—in fact, every 
time I pick a copy up I seem to find some- 
thing new that I missed before. 

I am a Girl Guide, and am very interested 
in the doings of your Girl Scouts. I have 


passed these magazines around to my 
friends, and they, too, think they are 
smashing. 


Nora SHOESMITH 


LONDON, ENGLAND: My pen pal has sent me 
some copies of THE AMERICAN Girt. I have 
never read the magazine before, but will 
make sure to read it again, as I think it is so 
interesting. We in England have no maga- 
zine quite so exciting as yours, and ours are 
all very restricted for space and _ paper, 
which makes them look very meager against 
yours. Your fashions are absolutely superb, 
A Penny For Your Thoughts is very inter- 
esting, and the jokes are very good. 
Daria GINKS 
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GARLAND, TEXAS: How could you have 
known that we were studying about birds 
in science? Your article, Let’s Go Birding 
was swell. Everyone in my class at school 
liked it, too, because I made a report on it 
in science. 

I am thirteen years old, and in the eighth 
grade at Garland Junior high school. 

Betry WILSON 


NORTHCOTE, MINNESOTA: I am eleven years 
old, a Girl Scout, and a student in a rather 
small school. We are nature fans, and go 
out birding every noon, so Let’s Go Birding, 
in the April AMERICAN GirL, was right down 
our alley and we enjoyed every word of it. 
Joyce KruMME 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN: I am writing this letter 
to thank you for a wonderful magazine. AI- 
though I have lived in America only nine 
months, already I look forward to the month- 
ly arrival of THE AMERICAN GirL. Even my 
twin brother, Aaron, makes a rush for the 
mail when THE AMERICAN GIRL is expected. 
I enjoy greatly your department on Amer- 
ican Girl Scouts as these bring back mem- 
ories of my native Denmark and the happy 
times I enjoyed as a Girl Guide there. 
Thank you again for a lovely magazine. 
ATHON KHRISJENSEN 


NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY: I am twelve 
years old and in the eighth grade at Robert 
Fulton school. Recently my class had to 
give oral reports on a topic for science. I 
chose atomic energy. I got my information 
from Atomics for Teens, in the April issue 
of THe AMERICAN Girt. Thank you for this 
wonderful article, as I received a mark of 
100—the highest in my class. 

I am a First Class Scout of Troop 4. I 
will receive my Curved Bar at a Court of 
Awards sometime in May. 

LILLIAN VON HAGEN 


VINITA, OKLAHOMA: I thought the story 
Wings to the Rescue was wonderful. I also 
thought Atomics for Teens was very inter- 
esting. 
I am fourteen years old and a freshman 
in Vinita high school. 
SuimmLey SMITH 


STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK: I have just 
finished reading your wonderful article, 
Atomics for Teens, by David E. Lilienthal. 
This article gave me a great deal of in- 
formation about the atom. 

My father read the article, too. He is a 
teacher at New Utrecht high school, Brook- 
lyn, New York. He found the article very 
interesting. He said he was going to send 
for some of the films you suggested at the 
end of the article, to show at his school. 

I am twelve and a half years old and in 
8B at P.S. 45. 

Jupy Gotus 


BLUE RIDGE SUMMIT, PENNSYLVANIA: I liked 
Wings to the Rescue a lot, and also enjoyed 
Lucky ’Leven. I am a Girl Scout, and after 
reading Conservation Piece I am thinking of 
doing the Conservation badge. 

I think your patterns are fine and am 
going to get some. Teen Shop Talk, It’s 
New, and A Penny for Your Thoughts are 
grand. 

Rose Mary GaBLER 


(Continued on page 34) 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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REBOUND HAS 
BEEN PROVED BY 


TEST AND IN 
ACTUAL PLAY! 


AND THE ONLY BALL \ 
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ITS OFFICIAL, ix > 
TOO, IN EVERY Davis | 
CUP MATCH PLAYED 
IN AMERICA! 











Rawhide reinforcements at the shoulders of 
SPALDING & WRIGHT & DITSON 
Rackets keep strings tighter longer | 

and “FIBRE WELDING” 

and “FIBRE SEALING” 


give extra strength, 
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A Penny for Your 
Thoughts 


(Continued from page 33) 


SUTTER CREEK, CALIFORNIA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Girt for four years and have 
subscribed to take it another four years. 

I would like to see more stories about 
ballet, for I am very impressed by it. 

On the whole I think the magazine tops, 
and I’m sure girls all over the world agree 
with me. 

BonNIE DENISON 


VIRGIL, SOUTH DAKOTA: Although I am a 4-H 
Club member instead of a Girl Scout, THe 
AMERICAN Giru is very interesting to me. 

I certainly like your stories. I think they 
are the best part of your magazine! Wings 
to the Rescue was very good, and I wish 
you would have more articles like Teen 
Testionaire. I like the joke page very much, 
it has a lot of good jokes on it. 

I am twelve years old and in the seventh 
grade. I do not agree with Nancy Cum- 
mings, in the April issue, who classified 
herself in the younger teens. I do not believe 
you are in your younger teens until thirteen 
or fourteen, certainly not eleven. 

As a whole, THe AMERICAN GIRL is a 
wonderful magazine. 

Auprey HoLtTey 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA: I am very much 
interested in sports. I think THe AMERICAN 
Gi should have more stories of sports than 
it does because a lot of girls are tomboys 
and don’t like much love. I am on the soft- 
ball team at Green Park Junior high school. 
I am fourteen years old. 

I think your magazine has wonderful pat- 
terns. My mother has made most of my 
clothes from them. 

Minure Hovis 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: I have only been taking 
Tue American Gir for a short while but 
I am an entirely satisfied customer. I espe- 
cially liked Lucky ’Leven in the April issue. 
Your covers and tips on styles are wonderful. 
cy REINER 


HADDONFIELD, NEW JERSEY: I especially like 
Wings to the Rescue, because I'm crazy 
about planes. Someday I hope to go up in 
one. I also like All Over the Map because 
I am interested in what people all over the 
world are doing. 

I joined the Girl Scouts when I was twelve 
years old. I am in Troop 3. We have some 
wonderful times; we go roller skating and 
have doggy roasts. 

BARBARA ANN NEVIL 


WILMOT, WISCONSIN: I am a rew subscriber 
to THe AMERICAN GirL, and already I have 
profited by one of your articles. 

I am slightly self-conscious and your arti- 
cle called Teen-Testionaire gave me a tip. 

I enjoy most of all your dress styles and 
patterns. Although I am not a Girl Scout 
I do like, very much, your articles for them 
and about them. 

BEVERLY FRANK 


Please send your letters to The American 

Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 

N. Y., and tell us your age and address. 
THE END 
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STAR PUPIL 


the sudden disappointment. Then came 
rebellion, and tears smarted in her eyes. It 
was a put-up job. They had wanted her to be 
eliminated right away. It would take Peggy 
Taylor exactly five holes to win the nine-hole 
match—half an hour would do it. And then 
Laura would go home and spend the rest of 
the summer swimming alone, taking drives 
with Grandmother for excitement, reading 
on the porch. Well, she might as well de- 
fault right now. She'd phone for the car to 
meet her at the post office, write “Taylor, by 
default” on the chart, and leave. 


HE was heading for the phone booth 

when a triendly voice called, “Laura 
Bemis! I’m Peggy Taylor, and you and I have 
a match, you know. We'll be teeing off in ten 
minutes, so let’s have a coke or something 
out of the machine and wait in here where 
it’s cool.” The girl pulled her fingers through 
short, rumpled hair, slid a battered golf bag 
off her shoulder, and smiled at Laura. 

So this was Peggy Taylor, champion. Well, 
there was no harm in having a cool drink 
with her, Laura thought. Then she’d think 
up some excuse and default. That might be 
better than just running away. 

But somehow a person didn’t have a 
chance to think with Peggy Taylor. She rat- 
tled on almost without stopping. “It was 
wonderful luck for me, all right, drawing 
you for the first round,” she was saying as 
they settled on the porch. “The kids are 
green. Envy, you know. We're all dying to 
know you, but you're always so elegant— 


(Continued from page 13) 


being wafted around by a chauffeur in that 
black car. Mr. O’Brien says you're his star 
pupil, and I’m counting on you to help me 
correct my slice. Well, five to ten. Let’s go. 
You can get your gear, and I'll meet you on 
the tee.” 

Peggy picked up her golf bag and with 
a great clattering and banging was out the 
screen door. 





ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at ieast six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure 
to send your old as well as your new address 
to The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St., N.Y¥.C. 











Here’s my chance, Laura thought. Now 
I can get to the telephone and call Parker. 
But somehow her feet were taking her to 
the locker and then out to the tee. Peggy 
Taylor, vigorously scrubbing a golf ball, wel- 
comed her. 

“Hi, Laura!” She made a blanket intro- 
duction. “Everybody, this is Laura Bemis. 
Are you all set, Mr. O’Brien?” 

The teacher looked at his watch and then 
announced with mock ceremony, “Bemis 
versus Taylor, ten a.m.” And as everyone 
laughed, he turned toward Laura and said, 
“Glad you remembered about the follow- 
through.” 

What a funny remark, Laura _ thought. 
Why, they hadn’t even played a single shot 
vet! 


Then she forgot the whole thing as she 
pulled out her driver, selected a ball, teed 
up, and waggled her club a few times. For 
an instant she felt certain she’d top the ball 
or miss it completely. It would be just like 
her to do something like that in front of all 
these people. But the next moment the club 
felt at home in her hands, and the ball was 
rising in a clean arc, gathering speed, fall- 
ing, then rolling in the middle of the fairway 
a hundred yards away. She heard a murmur 
of approval as she stcoped to pick up her 
tee, and as her eyes met Mr. O’Brien’s, she 
knew what he had meant by follow-through. 
He’d meant he was glad she was doing the 
thing she’d signed up for, meeting her op- 
position head on. 

Laura watched Peggy’s drive—it was pow- 
erful as-a man’s and outdistanced hers by 
far. 

But suddenly the idea of winning didn’t 
really matter. She was playing her best; she 
was among friends. She turned to smile at 
the little gallery before she and Peggy picked 
up their bags and walked along together for 
the next shot. How could she ever have 
thought these friendly girls didn’t want to 
know her? How dangerously near she had 
come to missing all this fun! 

It was only then that she noticed she 
hadn’t changed to her new, cleated shoes. 
She had thought they might look impres- 
sive for the tournament, but as she turned 
to answer Peggy’s question she realized that 
didn’t matter. 

“Want te come to a picnic on Hog 
Island after the finals tomorrow night?” 
Peggy was asking. 

THE END 
















1949 COLUMBIA 
FIVE STAR SUPERB 
GIRLS’ MOTOBIKE 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


GIRLS WHO ARE LEADERS, everywhere, are cheering for this 
great, new bicycle by Columbia, with all the features that give you a 
faster, safer, easier-riding machine! It’s got the new FLOATING- 


ACTION Spring Fork for smo-o-o-th rides, Protecto-Lock for security, 


such special Columbia features as Built-in Kick Stand, Full Protection 
Chain Guard, THERM-O-MATIC Frame, Solid Front Hub, New Crank 
Assembly, STREAMLINER Headlight . .. and more... 


Deluxe refiector. 
Extra-wide flared 
fenders. 

Westfield -design 
carrier. 

Tan saddle with 
grain leather top. 
Large tubular seat 
post. 

Lock-joint con- 
struction at union 
of main and upright 
tubes. 


New Speed-line 
tank with electric 
horn. 


**Supersonic"’ trim 
in ivory and top 
colors. 


One-piece drop 
forged stem. 


Head dust cap. 


Heavy gauge 
seamless head 
tube. 






Super-strength 
fork crowns with 


Extra heavy gauge 
seamless crank 


tubular sides. hanger tube. 
Tubular chromium Heavier gauge up- 
plated truss rods, "ight tube. 


Steel rims, chro- 
mium plated. 
Baked-on DuPont 
_— enamel fin- 
sh. 


Strong, drop 
forged cranks. 


_ 


bio bicy 


— 
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Forward drop out 
rear end plates. 


U. S. Royal Chain. 


or Goodyear All- 
weather quality 
tires. 


World - famous 
coaster brakes. 
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ADVENTURE 


by Constance Rittenhouse 
National Director, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 





An expert on the subject, 
Mrs. Rittenhouse helps you 


plan a perfect canoe trip! 


Photo by Paul Parke: 


If you spot an ideal site, make camp earlier than you planned, and go for a swim! 


OME of the most fun I have had in my life has been on 
canoe trips, and I expect to have a great deal more. The 
long trips have all been of the wilderness variety, when 

one sets out with a map and complete equipment and food for 
an expedition of ten days to three weeks, expecting to meet no 
one except a few other trippers, a game or a fire warden, and 
some animals which will pose obligingly for their photographs. 
Other trips generally have been lively week ends on rivers 
accessible from New York, and have included a good deal of 
“white water,” which I want to talk about later. 

Whether you're taking a trip of the week-end variety with 
your family this summer, or are going into the wilderness with 
a much larger group of girls and counselors from a Girl Scout 
or other camp, the basic facts are the same, and the same prep- 
urations and practices must be followed. The more thoroughly 
and carefully you follow them, the better time you will have! 

If you'll look back in your June, 1948 AMericAN Girt and 
read “Canoeing Cues” by Florence Wightman Rowland, you'll 
find good, elementary information on canoeing, but let me 
remind you here of the five inescapable “musts” for a canoeist: 


1. You must be able to swim, and to do it well enough to 
take care of yourself in the water and feel secure about it. 

2. You must know your paddling strokes, and if you expect 
to encounter any rapids, be sure you can rely on your back- 
water stroke and your draw-stroke. 

3. You must stick to the canoe if it upsets. 

4. You must load the canoe with packs placed as low as pos- 
sible and so that the gunwales are six inches above water. 

5. You must take repair equipment for the canoe, a spare 
paddle, and a first-aid kit. 


And I also would like to refer you to the useful and expert 
information on canoe trips given in the Girl Scout publication, 
“The Trip Camp Book.” 

Just about the most fun of any trip is planning for it. Where 
do you want to go, how long do you want to stay, or can you 
stay, out? And always, how much will it cost? Let’s pretend 
that yours is to be a wilderness or a near-wilderness trip 
through some reasonably near-by lakes. 

The first thing for you to do is to obtain a map and lay out 
a general route, noting with great care at what places and for 
what distances you must take the canoe out of the water and 
carry it—what is called “portaging,” from the French word 
meaning “to carry.” If you are going to be out several weeks, 
remember that your food packs will be heavy at the start, and 
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you certainly will have to make two, and perhaps even three, 
trips across each portage. At all events, don’t underestimate 
the time you will need for portaging, or overestimate the mile- 
age you can paddle in a day, especially the first day. It’s a 
good plan to practice on any accessible lake before your trip, 
and to be sure of what you can do. 

The most interesting kind of trip you can lay out is called a 
“circular,” because you travel in a big loop. If this is your 
first expedition, though, consider alternate routes home, one 
longer and one shorter, in case a sudden summer storm leaves 
you windbound for a day, and upsets your schedule. Plan to 
spend two nights at a camp site several times during a trip, 
and you'll be well rewarded by the chance it gives you to do 
a little exploring, fishing, or just loafing. 

Trying to get pictures of animals is always a wonderful 
game to play, too, even though animals are generally more 
skillful than humans in surprise appearances and disappear- 
ances. Remember that almost all chances for close views of 
wild animals will come when you are traveling against the 
wind, not with it, as most animals will run quickly to cover at 
the first whiff of human scent or sound of human voice. 

One of the most amusing and unusual pictures that my 


The author, photographed on a portage in wilderness country 


Photo by Paul Rittenhouse 
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husband and I ever got was of a porcupine 
looking for lily pads to eat. The paws of a 
porcupine, like those of a raccoon, are 
strangely human, so when the porcupine 
sidles out on a log to get near the lily pads, 
he reaches out with his “hand” and picks a 
leaf just as you or I might do, and then 
nibbles it as though it were a piece of celery. 
Porcupines swim beautifully, high in the 
water because of the buoyancy of their 
quills, 


The Food List 


If you share the usual tastes of most out- 
door folk, one of the most important factors 
in a trip is what and when you eat. If you 
are not starting from a summer camp, you 
will want to find out if there is a well- 
equipped outfitter at the town from which 
you take off. If you will give him your list 
well in advance, he will generally have your 
order all ready and waiting for you. On a 
short trip, it is practical to plan all the meals 
in advance, but on a long trip, one simply 
calculates quantities needed, and it is im- 
portant to experiment and find out, for 
example, for just how many meals a standard 
package of rolled oats will last. 

In planning a food list, let your motto be, 
“Eat well and travel light.” I could write 
volumes of advice on this subject, but in- 
stead, let me only try to call your attention 
to a few ideas which you may want to con- 
sider. 

First of all, I am a great advocate of 
dehydrated foods and strongly advise them. 
Of late years, dehydrating processes have 
been improved enormously, so that if vege- 
tables and fruits are prepared according to 
directions, they are really good. I well re- 
member the day when dehydrated string 
beans looked like dried grasshoppers and 
tasted the same, but that isn’t true any more. 
Soup mixes of various kinds are an excellent 
stand-by, too, and so are all kinds of dried 
fruit. 

The amount of baking you will want to do 
depends on whether baking comes easily or 
seems a good deal of a chore. With the 
present lightweight reflector ovens which 
are procurable at a moderate price, camp 
baking can be quite simple, and flour, corn 
meal, and shortening, or prepared mixes, 
are less weight than bread. If you feel you 
must take some bread, white keeps best 
—preferably the French type with crust— 
and is edible for about a week. Eggs also 
will keep for about a week, but since they 
must be specially packed, they do add to 
the bulk. 


HECK to see if there is apt to be good 

fishing on your route and whether you 
should be able to count on fish as part of 
your menu. A nice fish chowder tastes very 
good after a lively day of traveling. Bacon 
is a universal stand-by for any kind of trip, 
and so is cheese. Powdered milk has been 
so perfected that it really tastes like milk 
and is thoroughly satisfactory. 

All food possible should be packed in 
muslin bags with drawstrings. You can 
either make the bags yourself and water- 
proof them, or buy them from some of the 
large camp-equipment stores. Dehydrated 
food, unfortunately, absorbs moisture very 
readily and must be kept in its container, 
but nearly everything else—tea, coffee, salt, 
cereals, dried fruit—can go into food bags. 

Two last hints about food: First, try to 
plan so that you do not have to cook lunch 
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while you are traveling, except for making 
tea or cocoa. With a good, substantial 
breakfast, one gets on very nicely at noon 
with sandwiches, raisins or some other dried 
fruit, and a chocolate bar or hard candy to 
help it along. Second, try to prepare lunch 
the night before, so that as soon as breakfast 
is over all you have to do is to wash up and 
break camp. 


What Toe Wear? 


As to the matter of clothes—it is, again, a 
temptation to write a book, mostly about 
clothes I should have left behind! Assuming 
that you either have a little time each day 
for a few minutes of laundrywork, or that 
fairly frequently you stay two nights in the 
same camp site, it is possible and comfort- 
able to get along even on a long expedition 
with two complete changes of clothes: two 
sets of cotton underwear, two pairs of new 
wool socks (maybe a third pair in cotton for 
around camp) one cotton blouse, one wool 
blouse, one pair of heavy boots for portaging 
and for a rainy day in camp, one pair of 
sneakers or similar shoes, one pair of jeans, 
and one pair of wool slacks and, of course, a 
bathing suit. 

To this must be added rain gear, at least 
one sweater and preferably two of different 
weights, toilet articles, a bathing suit, mos- 
quito dope, and the inevitable flashlight. If 
you want to break out in shorts and some 
extra blouses, just remember that the extra 
pound which seemed negligible at home 
appears to increase by ten when you have 
carried it on your back for a while. 


Travel Light! 


Tents, packs, and first-aid kits, except for 
the last, depend a good deal on what you 
can afford. I camped for years in a pup tent, 
with a ground cloth and a mosquito net; but 
if camping and canoe trips are going to be 
part of your life, it is worth while saving up 
and buying something better. Packs must be 
as nearly waterproof as they can be made, 
or at least water-resistant, and of good, stout 
material. Be sure your food packs are not 
so enormous that only an All-America grid- 
iron star could stagger under them. Pro- 
fessional guides and trappers can, of course, 
carry exceedingly heavy weights, but most of 
us, even when we are in good training, have 
our limits, and you need to know what is 
going to be manageable. 

With the good, standard, first-aid boxes 
that are now sold by reliable manufacturers, 
any group of campers can be adequately 
supplied—and must be sure they are. First- 
aid equipment is absolutely indispensable, 
and no trip should start without it. 

Pots and pans, like tents, depend to some 
extent on what you can afford. Very few are 
really needed, and my advice to those taking 
a trip for the first time is to decide on what 
you consider a minimum and then leave at 
least one piece of it at home. An ax you must 
have, and if the party is over a dozen, you 
might well consider two. A folding canvas 
water pail is a great convenience, especially 
for a good-sized party, and I would always 
be tempted to take one. 

Dear me! All this conversation about maps 
and food and clothes and tents, and we 
haven’t even got started. Well, I told you, 
didn’t I, that one of the greatest pleasures of 
any trip is planning for it? And though you 
may not realize it until you begin, every 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Displaying an_ intricately patterned 
costume, a Japanese Girl Scout inter- 
prets one of her country’s dances 


® Girl Scouting in Japan, which came 
to a halt during the war, has returned to 
life with new vigor. Marguerite Twohy, of 
the staff of the World Association of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, is on hand there to 
help the new troops get organized. (Remem- 
ber her interesting “Report From Korea,” 
which appeared in the February issue of THE 
AMERICAN Grr_~?) Recent news from her 
says that there are between twenty-five and 
thirty Girl Scout trcops in Japan, and 
members are busy with many activities. 
Recently they have been assisting with 
the distribution of Clothes for Friendship 
kits which American Girl Scouts have been 
sending overseas. The picture at right shows 
a beautifully costumed member of a Japa- 
nese Girl Scout troop interpreting a native 
dance in a school in Tokyo, before an audi- 
ence of American and Japanese Girl Scouts, 
at a joint meeting during National Friend- 
ship Week. 


® Thanks to the efforts of Girl Scout Troops 54 and 76 of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, a young Finnish girl may soon be able to come to 
America from Finland. It all began when thanks arrived from 
Kaarina, who had received a parcel of food and clothing from the 
troops. Letters began to flow regularly between Finland and Mid- 
dletown; for several years the Girl Scouts have been helping Kaarina 
with gifts of money and parcels of focd and clothing. She is fifteen 
years old, one of seven children. Her father is dead, and her mother 
is not well, and, when all of this information came to light, the idea 
of bringing Kaarina to America was bern. A letter was written to 
her mother, who said that she might come; other letters were sent 
off to the State Department to see whether such a thing might be 
possible. Then the two Middletown troops set about earning the 
money for Kaarina’s passage to this country. So far they have sold 
scrap iron and scrap paper, vegetables, and cakes. A tissue com- 
pany which sponsors one of the troops has promised one hundred 
dollars toward Kaarina’s expenses when she arrives in this country. 
She is to live with the family of cne of the troop leaders. Because 
she wants to become an artist, one of the troops will be responsible 
for Kaarina’s art lessons, and the other is to see that she gets piano 
lessons. There are still many hurdles befcre the Finnish girl can 
actually arrive in this country. Care and provision for her for five 
years must be guaranteed in a notarized letter, for instance, and a 
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school must be found which will accept her—a school approved by 
the Attorney General of the United States. The State Department 
also requires much personal information about the families who guar- 
antee to provide for a foreigner and, in addition to all this, there 
are certain contacts to be made with officials in Helsinki, Finland. 
So far the girl has received her passport but no visa. 

With so many arrangements to make, it has been a long wait for 
these two internationally minded troops of Girl Scouts in Ohio, but 
they are not giving up hope. Interesting plans are going ahead for 
Kaarina’s arrival and, in the meantime, they say, they have learned 
many things about international affairs and immigration law! 


@ Another troop of Girl Scouts—this one in Auburn, Maine— 
has also been helping a needy family in Finland. Their project 
began as the result of a “Treasures for Pleasures” box (toys which 
were sent to children overseas by Girl Scouts) which they had sent 
to Finland, and which was given by a Girl Guide of Helsinki to a 
needy little Finnish girl whose father had been killed in the war. 
She was one of a family of three, and her mother was scarcely able 
to get enough food for the famiiy, not to mention providing cloth- 
ing. When Troop 25 of Auburn learned that there was no warm 
clothing for the family, they immediately sent off a box for their 
friend. Through the letters which resulted, they learned the sizes 
of the child’s sister, brother, and mother, and they have helped 
clothe the entire family for the last two years. Troop 25 is delighted 
with the interesting letters that come from the Finnish family which 
they have unofficially adopted, and show their delight by the hard 
work they are doing to provide clothing for them. 
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© In Warner, New Hampshire, Girl Scouts have been busy 
combining nature study with a fascinating and profitable craft 
project. Their medium is nonfired clay; their plan, producing ceramic 
flowers for use as lapel pins, earrings, and pendants. First came 
field trips to collect specimens and learn the names and habitats of 
the flowers they chose to model in clay. Each Scout selected two 
varieties, relying on daisies, single roses, wood lilies, primroses, and 
other such flowers because they discovered that more complex 
blossoms did not adapt successfully to their clay medium. Back in 
the craftroom, one of each species was set aside as a model, and 
others were carefully dissected and studied so that they could be 
accurately reproduced in clay. When the flowers had been con- 
structed and the modeling was finished, they were laid aside to dry. 
Then came poster paint for coloring, and finally, finishing with 
colorless nail polish or a glaze that did not have to be fired. Plastic 
pin backs were attached with household cement. Both Intermediate 
and Senior Scouts tock part in the project. While the majority of 
girls used their handiwork for gifts, some were able to sell sets of 
pins and earrings. 


® During Colonial Airlines’ recent celebration of the beginning 
of their twentieth year of operation without an accident, Wing 
Scouts of New York City presented the president of the company 
with a birthday cake which was decorated with twenty oversized 
safety pins. As twenty Colonial officials affixed the pins to their 
lapels, the idea of using it as a significant symbol of the line’s con- 
tinuous record of safety was born, and a teletype message was 
sent out to all stations asking airlines’ personnel also to wear safety 
pins on their lapels. 


® Here they are—the lucky winners of the Juliette Low World 
Friendship awards to attend an international meeting of Girl Guides 
and Girl Scouts in Adelboden, Switzerland! These winners, who 
will travel to “Our Chalet” for the meeting to be held from July 25th 
through August 15th are: Senior Scouts Betty J. Thompson of 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Nancy Nichols of Amarillo, Texas; 
Jackie Wilkes of Portland, Oregon, a Mariner Scout; and Margaret 
Titus, an assistant leader of Newark, Ohio. The Juliette Low World 
Friendship awards are the highest honor given annually to members 
of the Girl Scouts, and the qualifications for candidates include 
active membership in Gir] Scouting, skill and experience in camping, 
knowledge of a foreign language, and leadership and interest in the 
international activities of Gir! Scouting. The meeting which the 
winners will attend brings together Girl Scouts and Girl Guides 
from Australia, India, Italy, Lichtenstein, Luxembourg, New Zealand, 
Austria, and the United States for a three weeks’ session at the Girl 
Scout international meeting place, “Our Chalet,” in Adelboden, 
Switzerland. 


® A big box of dolls and books has been presented to the 
children’s ward of the new Falls Memorial Hospital by Girl Scouts 
of Troop 1, International Falls, Minnesota. The spool, yarn, stock- 
ing, and cloth dolls were made by the Scouts themselves, and the 
books were repaired and refurbished with gay oilcloth covers. Troop 
16 of that city reports that in addition to studying for their First 


Brownies of Monroe, Louisiana, who chose to learn about 
Switzerland, show their exhibit at an International Fair 
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Aid badge and sending clothing to children overseas, they enter- 
tained their mothers and fathers at a supper in the community build- 
ing. Mother and father attendance was almost one hundred percent 
—it could not be quite perfect because one father was in a hospital. 
On the program was a review of camp activities, a recital of songs 
learned by the troop, and a Juliette Low ceremony in which each 
girl made a wish for her sister Scouts all over the world and 
deposited a penny for every inch of her waist measurement in 
a glass bank as her contribution to the Juliette Low World Friend- 
ship Fund. 


® In sewing centers which have been opened in several Euro- 
pean cities, buttons, snaps, hooks and eyes, and zippers are desper- 
ately needed. Girl Scouts of Seattle, Washington, report that they 
are collecting such items as a troop project and sending the articles 
to the Friends Service Committee for distribution overseas. Buttons 
especially are easily come by—and the Seattle girls are finding that 
most homes have a fat button bag which may be raided with 
the owner’s permission. Outworn clothing will also supply buttons 
in perfectly usable condition which may be cut off the garment 
before it is discarded. Buttons are strung according to size, color, 
and style on a double thread or a string (at least three and not 
over twelve on a string), and odd buttons are put into small bags 
or envelopes. Soap and shoes are still on the wanted list in Europe, 
too, and Seattle Scouts are holding shoe-shining parties—each Scout 
bringing castoff shoes she has collected to a center where a gener- 
ous supply of elbow grease and polish are applied, and new laces 
added where needed. The Friends Service Committee also will 
distribute shoes collected in this way. Any Girl Scouts interested 
in collecting soap ends and melting them down for shipment over- 
seas may get complete instructions in the July American Girt. 
Watch for this article next month. 


© Members of Girl Scout Troop 13 of Cliffside Park, New 
Jersey, have long planned a week-end trip to Washington, D. C., 
and have worked with a will to earn the money for the jaunt. Their 
first project—way back in 1948--was a sale of Christmas wrappings. 
Next came an Arabian booth in the fifth annual bazaar held by the 
combined troops of Cliffside Park. For this event, the Scouts elected 
their own chairman, organized and ran the show on their own, and 


Journal photo 





Intermediate Girl Scouts of International Falls, Minne- 
sota, examine dolls they made for hospitalized children 


made their brightly colored Arabian costumes. The other two events 
on the schedule for this spring were a silver tea and a card party 
for parents and friends in the community. It should be a gay trip 
to Washington for enterprising Troop 13. 


Each month, “All Over the Map” will bring you news of outstanding things 
being done by Girl Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans afoot, or 
has recently undertaken any especially interesting project, write and tell us 
all the details (send photographs if you have them) so that we can pass 
the news on in these columns. 

THE END 
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Every day she travels the nation on a network of wires. 


East, north, south, west—she goes by voice to mountain 


tops, big cities, or tiny 


tucked-away towns. 


No matter 


what corner of the United States you want, she can con- 


nect you quickly. 


The Long Distance operator provides a service that 
is close to the affairs and lives of all of us. Sometimes, 
in emergencies, her competence and initiative are 
called upon to smooth out moments of crisis. 


She has a fascinating job, and 


one which pays well both 


in wages and in personal satisfaction. 
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New! Smart! Charming! 


SWEETHEART RING 


gorgeous new sweetheart ring 
with beautifully engraved hearts 
in exquisite Yellow Gold Plate 
You'll cherish it. 


Also excellent as ~ ‘| iT |) 
a gift at only 

SEND $1.20 or ps + Bo ig my on 
delivery plus 20% sd. Tax and 


postageon Money-B: Z kG uarantec 
CLARK RING CO., Dept. 1244 
Box 5151 Chicago 80, III. 








HOW TO MAKE 


PIN MONEY... 
AND HAVE FUN, TOO 






Here are 48 pages packed with ideas for fun and profit. 
Fully illustrated. Complete crafts kits which contain all 
materials, tools and instructions to make stunning 
copper jewelry, shelicraft, bead purses, sequin articles, 
and dozens of other exciting things. Send 10c for your 
copy today. 


BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. Dept. G-12 
11558 S. Wentworth Ave. Chicago 28, Ill. 
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See how clever and attractive you 
can mount your photos with any one 
of the styles shown. At photo, drug 
and stationerv stores, or send 10¢ 
for package oi 100 and free samples, 


Engel Art Corners Mfg.Co. 
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Passport to Adventure 


(Continued from page 87) 


subject mentioned will lead you to discover 
all sorts of interesting things. Besides, there 
are endless schools of thought as to the 
various details, such as the best type of tent 
for two persons, assuming that one can pay 
for it. Try arguing it out with another 
camper. 

At last, I think, we are ready to get into 
the canoe. The spare paddle is where it can 


easily be reached. The heaviest pack is in 
the middle, and if it looks like rain later in 
the day, perhaps you have put two light 


poles in the bottom of the canoe so that the 
packs are slightly raised from the bottom, 
the better to stay dry. Either a poncho or 
ground cloth needs to be available to cover 
them from the top. The stern paddle has the 
map and compass. It’s a good idea if the bow 
paddle has a compass, too, and both have 
waterproof matchboxes, well filled. 


Let's Make Camp 


Lake country suitable for canoeing gen- 
erally has good camp sites, and I suppose 
you are headed for one of them. What con- 
stitutes a good camp site? If I could have 
one made to order (and some of them really 
do come as described) I would look first on 
the north shore of a lake to see if there were 
a low, rocky point running out from a grove 
of red pine, just at an angle so that it would 
catch the sun all day long, would provide 
some rocks flat enough for a good fire on one 
side and bathing on the other, and tent space 
under the pines. If nothing like this were 
discernible to the north, then a west bank 
would be the next best, so as to be sure of 
the morning sun to dry off the tents, if there 
has been rain or heavy dew, and to air the 
sleeping bags or blankets, to say nothing of 
helping along any light laundry which may 
have been out on the line since the night 
before. 

In addition to the red pine, I would hope 
for some standing dead birch and _ other 
hardwood for fires, though one can do very 


well with driftwood from the coniferous 
trees, since floating around the lake removes 


a good deal of the resin or oil. But it never 
makes good ash, and does blacken the pots, 
to say nothing of one’s face. 

Making camp, like portaging, takes longer 
than you expect, so try to agree upon the 
time of day you expect to stop paddling, and 
then begin to look for your site nearly an 
hour ahead of time. If vou find it sooner 
than you hoped, why not have supper early, 
and paddle around the lake a bit before it 
gets dark? Or perhaps you’d like to go fish- 
ing before supper and give yourself an 
unexpected treat? 

Besides being able to recognize the perfect 
camp site when you see it, the wilderness 
camper needs to know how to get on in an 
emergency camp. Sudden storms spring up, 
especially on lakes, or something unforeseen 
causes delay, and one simply can't get 
through to that lovely place someone re- 
members from three years ago. I’ve had to 
go ashore at the first spot at which one could 
make a landing, partially clear away two or 
three deadfalls, scrape a fire-circle as best 
one could in the gathering twilight, concoct 
a one-pot meal, and end by being comfort- 
able and satisfactorily fed. 
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, White Water 
Occasionally, on lake trips, a connecting 
stream will give you a brief taste of rapids. 
Whether or not you belong to the school of 
thought that believes one should always 
paddle kneeling, you must kneel in fast 
water, for the canoe is more stable and more 
completely controlled. Almost more impor- 
tant, however, is the rule that you must never 
go into rapids—“white water” as it is called 
—without thorough investigation. Rapids 
always have to be looked over carefully and 
a decision reached as to what you are going 
to do about them. Are you going through, or 
are you lining down—that is, holding the 
canoe on the end of a rope while you walk 
on the bank? Are you taking all your duffel 
in the canoe, or will you portage your equip- 





by Lawrence N. Galton 


New Life for Leather: A new product, easily applied with fingers 
or a soft cloth, is said to do a wonderful job of rejuvenating leather 
gloves, shoes, jackets, handbags, and other leather items. It is 
claimed that this cream replaces the natural oils lost through oxida- 
tion, so that even shoes which have dried stiff as a board can be 
made soft and pliable again. 





Handy Helper: For those just-out-of-reach tops and ledges, those 
hard-to-get-into corners, there’s an all-purpose brush now on the 
market which, its maker claims, will cut cleaning chores in half. It 
is a combination broom and brush with an adjustable handle, which 
makes it possible to work at any angle, with no stretching or bend- 
ing on the part of the user, no pushing about of the furniture. 


ment and run empty? When in doubt, line 
down or portage, especially on wilderness 
trips where you must not lose your gear. 

Going through white water, be sure, too, 
that you and your partner have reached an 
agreement as to who does what. Usually the 
stern paddle is responsible for deciding the 
general course—that you'll keep to the ex- 
treme right until you pass the big rock, then 
sharp left and finish down the “v” in the 
middle. It is then the job of the bow paddle 
to watch for local conditions and act ac- 
cordingly, using a strong draw-stroke to keep 
off an almost invisible rock or snag, or going 
into a back-stroke, so as to avoid another. A 
code of signals or directions must be agreed 
upon, too. If the bow paddle calls or points 
“right” does it mean “keep right” or “rock on 
right”? There have been many spills from 
just this sort of confusion. On the other 
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Founcet: This clever fixture for bathroom or kitchen faucet can 
save plenty of glass washing on hot summer days. Push up the little ‘te 
lever, and you have a drinking fountain. When you turn off the 
water the lever drops back, and your faucet operates in the usual way. 


Notebook Ruler: A convenient new ruler made of lightweight, 
transparent plastic, and designed especially for ring-binder note- 
books, is now on sale. Suitable for either pencil or ink ruling, it 
takes up very little space and can be inserted or removed from the 
notebook without opening the binder rings. 
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hand, if you and your partner are well co- 
ordinated, white water is great sport and 
most exciting. Try a little at first and see 
how you like it. I regarded it with deep 
suspicion for years, but am now an ardent 
convert. 


New Horizons 


All this, of course, assumes that vou like 
outdoor life. You like to be on a faraway lake 
and hear the loons having their eternal argu- 
ments in that unbelievable, unmistakable 
voice. You like to have breakfast in the early 
morning when everything seems so washed 
and fresh, looking out from the campfire 
across a stream. You like the smell of wood 
smoke, and its lovely blue color. You think 
you're having a good time when you fight 
your way up a lake against a head wind, and 
are pretty pleased when you bring the canoe 
in neatly in a rough landing. You are con- 
vinced that the best sleeping in the world 
is done inside a nice, cozy sleeping bag, in 
a properly set-up tent, and that nothing 
could be more comfortable. (This is true! ) 
You are delighted with the adventure of 
finding your way on the map, and really 
getting into Lake Kashipiwigama on the day 
you planned. You have no difficulty in rising 
early enough in the morning to paddle 
soundlessly up a near-by creek so that you 
can see a moose feeding in the rushes and 
perhaps photograph him. You have dis- 
covered that camp cooking can be delicious, 
even the dehydrated carrots. And what is 
perhaps the best of all, you have learned 
that there is always some new skill to try, 
some new way of doing things, some differ- 
ent place to go. If you lived to be two 
hundred, there wouldn’t be time for half 
of it. 

THE END 
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Be Your Own Soda Jerker: Practically professional ice-cream 
sodas can be served up right in your own back yard or rumpus room 
with this syphon, which fits any ordinary ginger-ale or soda bottle. 
A slight pressure on the push-button cap sends a forceful stream of 
liquid into the glass, and the syphon keeps the contents of the bottle 
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Quick and Eas 


plify the job of 


this one you need use no liquid of any kind, and its maker claims 


fresh and fizzing to the last drop. 
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st Still another gadget has been developed to sim- 
ea 


Note for Neatness: Magic Mitt sheets solve the problem of a 
quick brush-off, for the small plastic case holding eighteen individual 
mitts. is pocket size and fits cozily into a handbag. Just slip your 
fingers under the strap of a sheet, pat your dress, coat, or hat, and 
lint, dust, and the pooch’s hairs are whisked off instantly. 


Let It Rain! Handy shower insurance are lightweight, black over-  ., 
shoes made of pure lastex and lined in red, brown, or white. They %Y 
are said to stretch to cover almost any shoe, and can be slipped on = 
in a jiffy. They come ina tle Pliofilm bag and are easily carried —— 
in purse or pocket. 


Like to Grow a Rug? It’s not difficult with a new hooked-rug 
pattern which consists of two units—a semicircle and a rectangle— 
that can be used singly, in combination, or in pairs. With this pat- 
tern you can first make a small rug, and expand it into a larger one 
as you choose. The design is of roses on a soft, creamy background, 


hand-stenciled in color on burlap. 
ning windows, mirrors, tiles, and the like. With z a 





that when the chemically impregnated felt is rubbed over the sur- ae 


face until it glides smoothly, the glass is left sparkling clean. There's 
also a rubber squeegee for removing mist, rain, or snow. 





Hf you are interested in any of the products described in this column—send 


self-addressed envelope to 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y., for where-to-buy or price. information. 
inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
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CROSSWORD PUAZLE 


by DR. HARRY LANGMAN 










































































































































































2 3 4 5 6 T ° 9 1o 7 = 6f2 tS 
4 16 
7 16 19 ]20 
2 22 23 4 
2 26 27 28 
9 |30 3} 32 33° 134 
35 36 37 3 
39 te) t 42 
rs) +4 45 
47 8 49 50 
51 52 53 
56 57 58 |69 |60 
el 62 03 ot 
65 6 68 
69 70 3 7 
ACROSS 50. Measured in strides 23. Celestial body 
1. Appointment 51. Exist 26. Be 
5. Remain upright 52. Summit 27. Cow's chew 
10. Stretched tight 53. Coin 28. Writing fluid 
14, Affirm 54. Time past 29. Hobo 
15. Primitive missile 56. Sphere 30. ee 
16. Too 57. Anger 31. Girl (slang) 
. 32. Remnants of food 
17. Sentimental 58. Footed vase 
61. Sh 33. Select group 
=. Sudge . oe 34. Bound with narrow 
21. Female sheep 63. Motion-picture plot ates 
22. Objective 65. Fluff 36. Morsel 
23. Cunning 66. Domestic animal 37. Small island 
24. Metallic earth 68. Mexican dollar 40. Limb 
25. Precipitation 69. Whirlpool 41. Statute 
27. Sever 70. Rigid 42. Imaged 
28. Neuter pronoun 71. Paradise 44. Malt liquor 
29. Spin 45. Tiny explosion 
31. Firearm DOWN 46. Tin container 
32. Attack 1. Venture 48. Teem 
35. Price 2. Acknowledge 49. Weep convulsively 
36. Evil 3. Rashness 50. End of hammer head 
37. Noah’s ship 4. Epoch 52. Appointment 
38. Musical note 5. Glossy silk fabric 53. Crinkled fabric 
39. Some 6. Neat 54. Competent 
40. Be indisposed 7. Part of curve 55. Grating 
41. Lighted (variant) 8. Negative reply 56. Interjection 
42. A fruit seed 9. Resided 57. Frozen desserts 
43. Personal pronoun 10. Flap 59. Get up 
44, Skill 11. Metes 60. Midday 
45. Caress 12. Utilizer 62. Pigpen 
46. Quote 13. Large volume 63. Japanese coin 
47. Sacred song 18. Small spike 64. Anthropoid simian 
49. Female pig 20. Possessive pronoun 67. Personal pronoun 
For solution, turn to page 45 
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Tennis Talks 


(Continued from page 17) 


chopping wood. The backswing and follow- 
through are longer for the slice than for the 
chop, and the bound of the sliced ball is 
more disconcerting, pitching long and low 
and tending to curve, whereas the pitch of 
the chop is shorter and easier to anticipate. 

When we left the court, I had a new 
stroke. I had found it easy to learn, thanks 
to Bill’s lucid coaching, and I had confidence 
that with a week’s practice I could polish it 
sufficiently for tournament play. But what 
a week of concentrated practice that was! 
Mother and I left the next day for Phila- 
delphia, so that I could play on the courts 
of the Philadelphia Cricket Club where the 
tournament was to be held. For two hours 
a day I concentrated on the slice, off both 
the forehand and backhand side, until, on 
the week end, it began to rain. The rain, I 
later discovered, was a blessing in disguise, 
for it soaked the courts so deeply that they 
didn’t really dry out during the entire tour- 
nament, and my slice slithered on the turf 
more than ever. I was able to win the na- 
tional junior championship with the loss of 
only six games. 

I was glad to have added the slice to my 
repertoire of strokes, but I didn’t want it to 
replace the forehand drive in my game. So 
when I began my winter practice in Cali- 
fornia I started, with Pop’s help, to learn the 
Eastern forehand. The change was quite a 
radical one for me, and it was weeks before 
I could hit the ball with any sense of con- 
fidence. It went anywhere but in the court, 
and I wondered if the time ever would come 
when I could place the ball with the same 
accuracy I could command with my West- 
ern grip as soon as I was back on hard courts. 

The long afternoons of practice were 
discouraging for so long a time that Pop 
wisely took me off the forehand, and when 
I played with the club members he asked 
them to keep the ball away from the right 
side—except, of course, when I was at the 
net. I played so many hours of tennis for 
the next two weeks without hitting a fore- 
hand that finally, unable to resist the temp- 
tation, I ran around a backhand, brought my 
racket straight back behind the ball, swept 
through, meeting it about a foot in front of 
me, carried my racket on to the follow- 
through just above my left shoulder, and 
scored a winner. I could hear Pop yelling 
all the way from the clubhouse porch. 
“That’s the way to hit it!” 

When I looked up at him he was grinning 
from ear to ear, and in a few minutes he had 
asked my opponent to excuse me for not 
finishing the set, and had me on the court 
with the apple box of balls. I had suddenly 
gotten the feel of the stroke—it no longer 
seemed awkward—and we were a_ very 
jubilant pair as we finished off the after- 
noon’s play with placement practice. 

Now it was obvious to me that my diffi- 
culty with the stroke had been in timing. You 
can wait longer to hit the ball with the 
Western grip than with the Eastern, because 
the amount of overspin that the Western 
forehand imparts to the ball allows a wide 
margin of error. In hitting the ball much 
more flatly with the Eastern grip (the face 
of the racket more directly behind the ball, 
the plane of the racket moving horizontally 
until it makes a slight upward sweep at the 
follow-through) you must meet the ball a 
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little in front of you, and preferably as it is 
rising from its bound. I had been inclined to 
let the ball drop, unless I was moving to the 
net, and in doing so was hitting an almost 
“dead” ball that gave me no advantage of 
iny Opponent’s pace. Of course when Pop 
had thrown the balls to me they had little 
pace, but if I had moved in on the ball and 
taken it on the rise, I would have gotten my 
touch much sooner than I did. 

During the rest of the winter, I cut down 
my stroke practice and concentrated more 
on adapting my game to strategy in two or 
three sets against good men players. But 
Pop was always there to point out a weak- 
ness in tactics or execution. Those days of 
the development of my game—with a view, 
now, to the women’s championship of the 
United States—were very exciting to me. I 
even dared to look to Wimbledon and the 
world’s championship, but I realized the 
amount of work that lay ahead of me before 
I could achieve those ambitions. 


T WAs clear to me that the all-court game 
I was the only one which could win in the 
tennis world that rapidly was recognizing 
the ability of women to play in the back- 
court or the forecourt without fading under 
the pressure of wide court covering. There 
should be no position on the court in which 
I could not attack or defend. Determined 
to develop my game along these lines, I 
spent a great deal of time perfecting the 
half volley (a ball hit immediately after it 
bounces, and used more generally in the 
forecourt than the backcourt); and the lob 
volley (a ball hit before it has bounced, but 
lobbed over the opponent’s head rather than 
struck down on to the court—an especially 
useful shot against an opponent coming into 
the net when you are in the forecourt). 

Service was never a problem to me—the 
left foot at approximately a forty-five-degree 
angle to the base line, the right foot com- 
fortably behind and to the left of the left 
foot, the ball thrown up on a line with the 
left toe, high enough so that it can be hit at 
the top of the throw when the arm and 
racket are fully extended, meeting the ball 
squarely and coming down to the natural fol- 
low-through. I used what I believe is the best 
grip for the service—my thumb across the 
broad, front surface of the racket handle. 

In making the service, the same rules apply 
as to all the strokes in tennis, particularly 
backcourt. The shoulders pivot to the right 
at the beginning of the stroke, and to the left 
as the racket is carried through and the 
stroke completed. The reason is obvious: 
body weight and direction must go forward 
to get the most power into a shot. For the 
same reason, the left foot should always be in 
advance of and to the left of the right foot 
for a shot on the right side and vice versa on 
the left side. Otherwise good body balance 
and driving power are greatly handicapped. 

Long and careful practice and training 
paid exciting dividends to me. The ambitions 
I dreamed of—sometimes hopefully, some- 
times not so hopefully when the going was 
rough—were fulfilled when I won the wom- 
en’s championship of the United States 
from 1932-36 (creating a record for con- 
secutive wins) and the championship of the 
world in 1936. I thought often, during those 
years, of Pop Fuller and the apple box of 
balls and realized that if you try hard 
enough at anything, you're pretty likely to 
get there, even if the climb uphill is a steep 
one, 

THE END 
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ALICE MARBLE 


JACK KRAMER 
Alice Marble and Jack Kramer, 
members of the famous Wilson 
Advisory Staff, use only Wilson 
Strata-Bow rackets. 






~~ Wilson Top Notch, Squire, and all 
Famous Player rackets (many 


FAMOUS ‘ 
models Kemer aoe for 
PLAYER EQUIPMENT we ete i 


and resiliency. 


to help your game 


Famous players in every major sport—including 

such tennis greats as Alice Marble and world’s champion 
Jack Kramer—use and recommend Wilson sports equipment 
—today’s modern equipment for today’s fast modern 

play. They say “Play Wilson and you play the finest.” 


Sold by leading dealers and tennis professionals everywhere. 
— 













Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 


In softball equipment, too, Wilson 
is the /ast word... the choice of 
softball leagues throughout 

the nation. 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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by Marjorie Cinta 


Start of the Trail. By Louise 


Dickinson Ricu. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, $2.50. Awarded the Herald Trib- 
une Spring Festival prize in the group for 
older boys and girls, this is the first book 
written primarily for young people by the 
author of the adult best sellers, “We Took 
to the Woods” and “Happy the Land.” 
If you love pioneering in the wilderness, you 
probably have read these stories of Mrs. 
Rich’s own adventures in the Maine woods. 
Now, in her first bock of fiction, she creates 
for us Bill Gordon, bursting with pride at 
eighteen as he is awarded his first license to 
guide hunters and fishermen from “outside.” 
This is the story of Bill’s responsibility for, 
and adventures with, his likable “sports”— 
adventures which include the finding of a 
body, a spine-tingling manhunt through the 
wilderness to the Canadian border, and the 
fury of an out-of-control forest fire. It is a 
fast-moving story and full of the delight and 
lore of the deep woods, but there is time for 
fine characterization of both woodsmen and 
“sports,” and a most pleasant family rela- 
tionship between Bill and his game-warden 
father; his courageous, sensible mother; and 
his younger sister. As one girl reader in 
“Junior Reviewers” says, “This is one of the 
best books I’ve ever read. . .. I lived with 
the characters, each one different and with 
personality of his own. I felt as if I were 
traveling with Bill in the beautiful Maine 
woods. I learned a good deal as he ex- 
plained logging and fishing to his ‘sports’.” 


The Totem Casts a Shadow. By 

Marcaret E. Bett. William Mor- 
row & Company, $2.50. Didn't you love 
“Watch for a Tall White Sail’? You'll be 
happy to know that this new book continues 
the story of the pioneering of the Monroes 
in their remote Alaskan settlement. Florence 
is waiting the year that her autocratic Scotch 
father has stipulated must pass before her 
marriage to Beldon Craig. With the closing 
in of winter there is a heightened conscious- 
ness of the Indian settlement, separated only 
by the narrow cove from the comfortable 
house Pa has built for his large family. The 
Monroes react in vastly different ways to 
Pa’s despotic ruling that there shall be no 
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friendly intercourse with these strangers be- 
hind their totem pcles, with whom he car- 
ries on formal trade relations. Brothers Alec 
and James accept Pa’s code without reserva- 
tions. Florence fears the Indians and their 
influence on her sensitive brother, Gregory, 
who has learned their language and respects 
them. Excitement mounts through the Icng, 
lonely winter until a crisis is precipitated, in 
spite of Greg’s warning, which changes his 
life, and almost wrecks Florence’s happi- 
ness. The vividness of the beauty and isola- 
tion of the Alaskan scene, the fine characteri- 
zation, the swiftly building suspense, the 
emotional appeal, make this an exceptionally 
fine novel for older girls. 


The Wishing Star. By Maser 


CLELAND WippeMerR. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, $2.50. Here is mystery 
and romance in a book which brings to life 
the famous American author, Washington 
Irving, and his times. It takes place in Man- 
hattan and Tarrytown in 1835, when Wash: 
ington Irving befriends the heroine, pretty 
fifteen year old Mona O'Connor. Mona is 
an orphan in the care of a taciturn, coldly 
indifferent. yet lavishly genercus pair of 
guardians who refuse all information about 
the girl and her family. Again and again 
Mona asks herself questions about her back- 
ground. Who is she? Who were her par- 
ents? Why did her guardians leave her to 
the hospitality of strangers? Through Wash- 
ington Irving, Mona is introduced to the 
Holderness family and knows for the first 
time family love, fun, and gaiety. With 
them, she experiences the horrcrs of the 
Great Fire of 1835 on lower Manhattan and 
enjoys the fun of a gay Christmas season at 
their estate near Irving’s Sunnyside at Tarry- 
town. Here Mona meets mystery and in- 
trigue in the person of a ragged boy to whom 
she is strangely drawn and a scoundrelly sea 
captain of whom she is in terror. She en- 
counters romance also in handsome William 
Holderness and spiteful jealousy in beautiful 
Amabel Ross who claims William as her own. 
Along with the mystery and romance you will 
enjoy the scenes of early nineteenth-century 
family life in New York. THE END 
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horseshoe. Now pile the three sec- 
tions together. One stroke of the 
scissors will cut pieces as required. 


1. Arms 6. Tongue 
2. Calves 7. Lash 
3. Hands 8. Neck 
4. Gum 9. Temples 
5. Pupils 10. Palms 
7“ 
IT’S A PROBLEM 
1. 5 plus 3=8 
2. 57 minus 7—50 
3. 3 times 7—21 
4. 32 minus 11=21 
5. 7 plus 8=15 
6. 9 minus 3=6 
7. 24 divided by 12—2 
8. 5 times 4=20 
9. 3 minus 1=2 
10. 96 plus 9=105 
CAN YOU EXCHANGE IT? 
1. Reeds 6. Watch 
2. Deter 7. Chect 
3. Three 8. Cater 
4. Threw 9. Stare 
5. Wheat 10. Dares 
. 
MAID IN AMERICA 
1. Sacajawea 
2. Pocahontas 
3. Betty Zane 
4. Virginia Dare 
5. Jemima Boone 
6. Elizabeth Blackwell 
7. Mary Lyons 
8. Belva Lockwood 
9. Lovisa May Alcott 
10. Jane Addams 


Ar-H 


ANSWERS TO 
AM | PUZZLED? 


on page 18 


CAPITAL MIX-UP 


- Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
. Frankfort, Kentucky 
Salem, Oregon 

. Bismarck, North Dakota 
Austin, Texas 

Helena, Montana 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Columbia, South Carolina 
. Jackson, Mississippi 
Olympia, Washington 


SLPPNOWSYN> 


HORSESHOE PUZZLE 
This ‘‘trick’’ will do it. 
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Make first cut across top of 


THE ANSWER IS ON YOU 
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Blue Water 


(Continued from page 9) 


“What happened tonight, Chris?” Stevie 
wanted to pinch herself to see if she really 
was standing in her own kitchen, talking to 
Chris Reed about his paper. 

“Tonight I got slapped down in a big 
way.” A wide grin spread over his sturdy 
teatures, 

“Chris!” Stevie couldn’t imagine anybody 
slapping Chris down. “Who?” 

“Hollywood. Just as I was about to come 
over here, Eddie at the store tipped me off 
that they’re going to start shooting a movie 
at Emerald Bay. ‘Tales’ goes to press Mon- 
day night, so I hotfooted it over there for a 
story. I guess they thought I was just an- 
other autograph hunter with a new angle. 
Everything was fenced off and guarded 
within an inch of your life.” 

“Oh, Chris! What a shame! What’s the 
name of the picture? Who's in it?” 

“That’s exactly what I want to know. But 
nobody would say a word. They arrived 
today and they've taken over the whole 
resort. It was like trying to get into Russia.” 

Sitting at the kitchen table, talking be- 
tween mouthfuls, Chris told her about his 
paper. It was his own idea—a weekly that 
would combine local news with a kind of 
historical background of the area. He hoped 
he was going to make a little money. But 
anyhow, it was wonderful experience for a 
guy who planned to be a newspaper man. 

“I want to be a journalist, too, someday,” 
Stevie said, her jaw tight. 


to Crossword Puzzle on page 42 
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“You? Journalism’s no good for a girl. All 
you can get to be is society editor. Or maybe 
after twenty years they'll let you write a few 
sob stories.” 

Stevie’s fingers closed into fists. “Well, I 
can try,” she sputtered fiercely. “And you 
might be wrong!” 

After the guests had left, Stevie crawled 
into her cot on the porch. A late moon was 
moving up the sky, silvering the water and 
making the branches of the pines black. Her 
thoughts were black, too. How could she 
prove to Chris that a girl could be useful on 
a newspaper? 


She had the feeling that she stayed awake 
all night, but she must have dozed, because 
she was conscious of opening her eyes at 
first light. The water was mirror-still at day- 
break. Across the lake from Tamarack Cove 
was Emerald Bay—not over three miles as 
the crow flies—but hardly anyone paddled 
straight across because of the treacherous 
wind. 

Suddenly Steve bounded out of bed. That 
was the way to show Chris Reed what a girl 
could do. She’d canoe straight across the 
lake, slip into Emerald Bay by water, and 
find out about that movie. 

She fell into jeans, sweater, and tennis 
shoes, gulped a glass of milk, ate a banana; 
she tossed an apple, some bread and butter 
and chocolate bars into a paper bag. A hasty 
scrawl on the table announced, Gone canoe- 
ing. Have my lunch. Stevie. Maybe crossing 
the lake was reckless and foolhardy, but it 
would take all day to go around the shore. 
Anyhow, she told herself, I’m not afraid of a 
little deep water. 

Propelled by long, smooth strokes, her 
small craft slid noiselessly through the water. 
Under the hush of dawn the whole lake lay 
glassy still. As the shoreline grew dim, Stevie 
began to feel like a person in a dream. The 
turquoise bands of water along the beach 
were out of sight now. She was off in space, 
alone. Just a speck gliding over the ultra- 
marine of deep, deep water. It was fun. It 
was easy. All this talk about staying within 
swimming distance of land was absurd. 

Gradually the shores of Emerald Bay 
began to come into focus—steep, heavily 
wooded mountains rising straight out of the 
water from a rocky shore. In the center of 
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MONARK'S got the drop on the 
field in “49” with its trim, new, 
"“Silver-Wing” fender crest and colorful, 
new, “Air-Wing” headshield. 
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TO THESE STYLED-IN, 
BUILT-IN FEATURES 


®@ New “Rubber-Cushioned” double 
spring shock absorbing front fork. 

@ Smart, new, “Safety-Gard”" saddle 
rail. 

@ New, combination “Kromegard” 
bumper and shock-proof rear 
reflector unit. 

@ New, air-style design head- 
light with “Road-Focus” 
beam and safety side 
lights. 
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Chicago 35, Illinois 
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by Betty Brooks 


ES, it’s a picnic tablecloth, But 

zip up the four sides, and you 
have a handsome carryall for your 
picnic lunch or a waterproof beach- 
bag! This gay accessory is easy to 
make—with a 36” square of striped 
sailcloth, waterproof lining material, 











four 18” zippers, and two handles. 

For complete, free directions for 
sewing your own picnic star, send a 
stamped, self-addressed, business en- 
velope to Betty Brooks, American 
Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York City 17. 

















And every registered 

Girl Scout will have a new 
officially approved 

way of raising troop funds 


during vacation time 


* As a registered Girl Scout you can now obtain AMERICAN GIRL sub- 
scriptions from non-Scouts at school, during vacations, or at any time 
convenient to you. The money thus earned may be used in any way that 
your troop may decide. It is an ideal way to earn money for member- 
ship dues, camping trips, uniforms, and other items of equipment. 


¢ Your leader has been sent official details of this new fund-raising plan, 
so ask her about it at your next troop meeting. For further details, rates, 
and additional subscription blanks, ask your leader to write to: 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


30 West 48th Street, New York 19, New York 














the bay, the tiny island of rock and twisted 
pines was clearly visible. 

Lucky I started at daylight, Stevie told 
herself, noticing how the molten surface of 
early morning already was breaking into a 
fine network of breeze-made ripples. With- 
out warning a sharp gust caught the bow of 
the canoe, whirling it completely around. 
She gave a few strong pulls to straighten her 
course. “That was careless of me,” she 
muttered, paddling harder to counteract the 
wind. 


E meravp Bay lies like a cucumber sticking 
out from the edge of Tahoe, almost, but not 
quite, pinched off from the main body of 
water. Stevie had been there before in an 
automobile, but never by boat. As she drew 
near, she noticed a white line stretching from 
one rocky headland to the other. A barrier 
of sand must have built up at the mouth of 
the bay. At least she hoped it was sand. It 
wouldn’t take much of a rock to knock a hole 
in the bottom of the canoe. 

The wind was increasing rapidly. It blew 
straight down the bay, and paddling into it 
took all her skill and power. Over the sand 
bar the water swirled in nasty-looking eddies. 
The only place which looked as if it might be 
a channel lay very close to shore, less than a 
boat length from some unpleasantly jagged 
granite. Gritting her teeth, Stevie headed for 
it. Her long, easy strokes changed to short, 
snappy ones as she struggled to keep the 
canoe out of a trough, Suddenly crosscurrents 
caught the little craft and spun it like a leaf. 

She dropped the paddle in the bottom of 
the canoe and lunged forward just in time to 
reach out with both arms and keep the craft 
from smacking against the rock. The canoe 
lurched, shipped water, righted itself. She 
was over the sand bar, but getting up the 
length of the bay was not going to be much 
easier. Choppy water slapped at the frail 
cockleshell, so that it took every ounce of 
strength Stevie possessed to keep it headed 
into the wind. Chris would never know, she 
thought grimly, what she had gone through 
to get this story. 

Gradually she became aware of a man’s 
voice shouting, but she dared not look 
around—dared not look anywhere except at 
the attacking waves. Her arms were aching, 
but she knew if she relaxed even for a 
minute, one broadside swipe might capsize 
the canoe. 

With a jab of pain the muscle in her 
shoulder cramped. She shifted the paddle to 
the other side, but she had never been able 
to work left-handed. She jerked it back 
again, pulling furiously to get away from 
the rocks. More voices filled the air. “Look 
out! You're going to upset!” A terrific gust 
slewed the canoe sideways. The next mo- 
ment she was submerged in ice water. 

As she beat her way to the surface, her 
one thought was to retrieve the canoe. She 
struck out after it, but the wind kept carry- 
ing it faster than she could swim. She tried 
to yank off the sneakers that made it im- 
possible to get any power out of her kick, 
but the wet knots held firm. 

“Float! Tread water!” The shouting was 
everywhere. “We'll pick you up.” 

Stevie heard the roar of a motor; the smell 
of gasoline almost gagged her; then a speed- 
boat churned to a stop, and half a dozen 
hands reached out to pull her aboard. 
Draggled and dripping, she stood panting in 
the cockpit. Someone wrapped a blanket 
around her. The man behind the wheel 
pulled out the throttle, went zooming up the 
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bay after the canoe, and made it fast. 

Stevie realized that the skipper was look- 
ing down at her with something between a 
grin and a scowl. “Now, young lady, where 
do you belong? And what in the name of 
suffering sailors are you doing out in a blow 
like this?” 

Stevie’s jaw fell open. “Why—why, you’re 
Archie Manners,” she stammered. 

“Okay, I’m Archie Manners, and this is 
Cynthia Tryon. But if you ask us for auto- 
graphs, I'll dump you right back in the 
water.” 

“But—but how did you happen to be 
here?” Stevie gasped, suddenly remember- 
ing why she had come. 

“Well, that’s Scotland over there.” As he 
pointed to the island, his face lit up with the 


twinkle she had adored so often on the 
screen. “Maybe you think this is Emerald 


Bay. But right now it’s one of those Scottish 
lochs. Miss Tryon and I are on location 
here, but we don’t want to be pestered with 
people. So the price of being rescued is that 
you won't tell anybody. Promise?” 

Stevie looked away to hide her silly tears. 
She held out her blistered hands. “All that 
pull across from Tamarack Cove, and an icy 
dunking, for nothing,” she said bitterly, 
between chattering teeth. 

“What do you mean, child? Don’t tell me 
you risked your life, paddling across Tahoe, 
just to get our autographs!” 

Stevie explained about “Tahoe Tales,” 
Chris, and her own ambitions. Archie Man- 
ners considered a moment. 

“It was a fool thing to do,” he said, but his 
voice was kind. “Well, if this newspaper 
business means so much to you, perhaps we 
can strike a bargain. We only expect to be 
here a week or two, so suppose in return for 
your promise to keep our secret, we invite 
you and your friend over to do an exclusive, 
bang-up, eyewitness account of the whole 
works the day before we leave. Will that do?” 


i WHAT seemed less time than it had taken 
to paddle over the sand bar, the speed- 
boat was back at Tamarack Cove. After a 
cascade of thanks, Stevie jumped overboard 
and waded ashore, pushing the canoe ahead 
of her. She could hardly wait to change 
into dry clothes to see Chris. 

He raised his head from under the hood 
of a battered old car as she called, “Hi, 
there!” 

“Hi, yourself. Don’t happen to know any- 
thing about carburetors, do you? Mine seems 
to be plugged up.” 

“Not a thing. As you pointed out last 
night, I’m only a girl and I don’t know much 
about anything. I just canoed over to 
Emerald Bay, hoping to run down something 
on those movie people. But all I managed to 
do was fall in the drink.” 

“You WHAT!” Chris’ head shot out from 
under the hood. 

Stevie repeated patiently. “I canoed across 
the lake to Emerald Bay. It’s right opposite. 
{ thought maybe I could slip in by water and 
pick up a few facts before they threw me 
out.” 

Chris walked toward her, completely for- 
getting his carburetor. “You utter fool!” he 
said sternly. 

She lashed back at him furiously. “I am 
not a fool. I’m going to get the story, only I 
had to promise to wait until they say the 
word, because they fished me out of the bay 
and brought me home in their speedboat.” 

“Gosh, Stevie, I didn’t mean it that way.” 
Chris had hold of her arm and was pro- 
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pelling her toward the steps of the house. “I 
meant you might have drowned.” 

Dropping to the step beside her, Chris 
stared wonderingly into her face as she told 
him of her arrangement with Archie Man- 
ners. “You know what,” he said earnestly, “I 
think maybe you’re the exception that proves 
the rule. I didn’t suppose any girl would 
have nerve enough to do a thing like that to 
get a story. And it’s a swell story. ‘Daring 
high-school girl makes solo canoe trip across 
the lake’ and all the rest of it. 

“Say, I wish you'd ride around the lake 
with me the next time I make my deliveries. 
I bet you’d see a story in something I never 
even thought of.” 

Stevie looked up at him and the topaz 
lights dancing in her cinnamon-brown eyes 
answered for her. 

“Good! It’s a deal.” He reached for her 
hand and shook it hard. “Ever think of going 
out for the ‘Daily Hi’? We could certainly 
use somebody with a little imagination.” 

There was more awe than anything else 
in Stevie’s voice as she answered, “Do you 
think I'd have a chance?” 

“Sure. Come on, walk over to the garage 
with me now, and we'll talk it over. We 
could drop into Eddie’s for a malt or some- 
thing.” 

THE END 


Take Your Camera 
(Continued from page 11) 


canoe. The difference lies in the fact that 
in the latter case each of the pictures tells a 
separate and equally interesting story. 

As for landscapes, they’re easy to picture 
—and picture well—as long as your camera 
is set for distances. However, remember that 
good landscape photographs give the person 
who looks at them a feeling of depth and 
distance. So most of the scenic pictures that 
you take should have something or someone 
in the foreground by which the size and 
distance of faraway objects can be judged. 

For example, a figure in the foreground 
gives a good basis for comparison, because 
all of us are aware of the height of an aver- 
age person. Two figures in the foreground 
may be used effectively, especially if one is 
pointing out something in the distance, so 
that her posture and action concentrate at- 
tention on the most important part of the 
picture. If you include people in your pic- 
ture, however, don’t let them look directly 
at the camera, or you'll wind up with a 
snapshot of people—with a landscape in 
the background. 

Study the landscapes on page 10 and you 
will see that each is “framed.” By taking 
pictures through an arch formed by the 
overhanging branch of a tree—or through 
the frame provided by two trees—you get 
the effect of viewing the lake or the distant 
hills through a natural picture frame. Such 
framing gives a tremendous feeling of depth 
and a great deal of pictorial interest to a 
scene. It may also put your scenics in the 
salon or exhibition class! 

Although inexpensive synchronized flash 
equipment is available for many cameras, 
picture taking at night, by the light of the 
campfire, or cther natural illumination, can 
be accomplished by time exposures, and may 
be done without extra flash equipment. The 
technique is to focus the camera on the 
subject, put the camera on a tripod, box, or 
other firm support, and then set the lens 
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FAMILY PRIDE 


The minister had just 
finished an excellent chick- 
en dinner. As he looked 
out of the window, a roost- 
er strutted vainly across 
the yard. 

“That is certainly a 
proud rooster!” he re- 
marked casually. 

“He has reason to be 
proud,” answered the host. 
“One of his sons just en- 
tered the ministry.” 


Sent by VIRGINIA WERNING, 
Gresham, Nebraska 
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$1.25 per pack. Money back if not satisfied. | 
Chicago Trading Card Co., P. 0. Box 5343, Chicago 7, ill. | 
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for its largest opening. Finally, after direct- 
ing your subject or subjects to sit very still, 
without moving a hair until you say so, open 
the lens, and keep it open for ten to twenty 
seconds. Campfire pictures are easiest to 
make, incidentally, if you roll up a few 
pages of newspaper and throw them on the 
flames just before the picture is taken. The 
sudden flare-up of light will help tremen- 
dously in getting a well-exposed photograph. 

You can even picture the stars at night 
if you want to. To do this, set your camera 
for a time exposure. Place it, lens upward, 
on a rock, post, or trivod. Open the lens 
and leave it for three or four hours. When 
the film is developed you'll find the stars 
have left curved “star tracks” on your film. 
The tracks should be completely circular if 
your caniera has been pointed directly 
toward the polestar. 

If you are a nature enthusiast, you may 
want to take close-up pictures of such ob- 
butterflies, leaves, tiny plants, or 
other specimens. For this type of photog- 
raphy, however, you will have best results 
if you use a camera which is capable of pic- 
ture taking at distances of three feet or less, 
or if vou buy a close-up attachment de- 
signed for your particular camera. These 
cost about $1.40 at photo-supply stores, and 
come with complete, simple instructions. 

Speaking of camera accessories, a medi- 
um-yellow filter will help make outdoor 
snapshots come alive. The reason is that 
the filter controls sky tones, catching inter- 
esting variations rather than mere blacks 
and whites and making the most of beautiful 
cloud formations. A filter (with an adapter 
ring if one is necessary for your type camera) 
is a small investment to make for snaps that 
sparkle with extra interest and appeal. 

Once you have your snapshots, protect 
them. Before they're lost or scattered, get 
them into your snapshot album; and have 
a special, safe place for negatives. Perhaps 
vacation photos will go into a summer sec- 
tion of your regular album, or perhaps you'll 
have a special camp album—a memory book 
which will include a leaf collection, flower 
assortment, and other souvenirs of good 
times and friends, as well as your precious 
snapshots. 

For, after all, snapshots are just memory 
insurance. So this summer take out lots of 
it. Then, when winter winds blow—and 
when others have begun to forget—you’ll 
have your snapshots to keep your recollec- 
tions of vacation time fresh and clear. 

THE END 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR 
SHUTTERBUGS 


How To Make Good Pictures—published by 
the Eastman Kodak Co.................::00008 75c 
Outdoor Photography—by Samuel Grier- 
son, Ziff-Davis Little Technical Library 
OIG cvcitnesee casts ia tatilaa seal h-ecatenietaieate 95¢ 
Beginners Book of Photography—Wallace 
E. Dobbs, Ziff-Davis Little Technical Li- 
I BI ciicicnnpectaceteisereiseheeiansceeeiel 95c 
Making Your Pictures Interesting—by Earl 
Thiesen, Ziff-Davis Little Technical Li- 
OR I cies caress ectacioenvsemnccnterneeens 95c 
Photography As A Hobby—by Fred Barton, 
CET III cciisesssconsoconnceccncases $2.00 
This Is Photography—by Miller and Brum- 
mitt, Garden City Publishing Co....... $2.00 
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OUR JUNE COVER 


Blue-eyed cover girl Ann Klem—a lover of 
the outdoors—thinks it's fun to toss a picnic 
lunch and a box of water colors into her 
bike basket and then pedal out into the 
country for a summer day! In this photo- 
graph, she wears Shepherd's brightly striped 
T-shirt with a matching cardigan (about $6), 
and brief shorts, cuffed and belted, designed 
by Active, of Bates cotton gabardine (about 
$3). You can find this trim outfit at the 
following stores: 


Bloomingdale's, New York City, New York 
Halliburton’s, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Hudson’s, Detroit, Michigan 

Hutzler Bros., Baltimore, Maryland 


Muir's, East Orange, New Jersey 
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INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 
TO 25c EACH! ALSO APPROVALS. 
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WOW! 109° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding airmails, pictorials and others from the world over; 
stamps worth = to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 


applicants on 
jAMESTOWN. STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, N.Y. 





* Only U. S. Sotentes Triangte! Poste Rico 
be Airmail, also Cook Islands, Indo-China, 
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This Famous Belgian Flight 
issue plus 25 different, all 
for only five cents with ap- 
provals. Send now. 


DON ROB STAMP CO. 
Box 4624 Kansas City, Mo. 
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t argains in Packets. Aibums 
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HARRIS & CO., 101 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so jorge AL aaenes) it will 
occupy a full page in your album, Retails for 50c. Given to 

approval service applic — sending 3c posta; a STAMPS: 
All different. 500 Sy $1; -- oie $2; 2500 Mixed $1.50. 
TATHAM STAMP CO ingfield 4, Massachusetts 





1 Surpeios package of Stamps 
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Belair Stamp Co., 2200 Park hee. ee Dept. G, Baltimore 17, Md. 
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Tells at a glance the country to 
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GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1107, Calais, Me. 
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to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


20 


stamps worth up to 15c each! c 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 14,N.U. 








200 BRITISH EMPIRE STAMPS 
ONLY 3c TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
KENMORE, Dept. 15, Arlington 74, Mass. 
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Whitman Folding albums $1. 00. 1949 Coin Handbook 75c. 
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DO YOU WANT the Iatest Scott Catalog? 

One will be given if you take my approvals. Re- 

quest these approvals on a postcard to me today. 
RICE, BOX 81, ALCOA, TENN. 











What are “‘Approvals”’ ? 


“Approvals.” or ‘“‘approval sheets,’’ mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. The only obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipient of ‘‘Approv- 
als’ is that the stamps must be returned 
promptly and in good condition, or paid for. 
The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he 
wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 
remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city, postal zone 
number, State, and the invoice number. 
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In Step with 


the Times 





Treasure in Tar 


In the heart of California’s Los Angeles, 
just off busy Wilshire Boulevard, is a twenty- 
five acre spot where oil and tar bubble 
slowly to the surface from. subterranean 
pools. There are about one hundred pools 
in the area, each approximately a hundred 
feet in diameter and forty feet deep. From 
these La Brea tar pits more than five thou- 
sand fossils of Ice Age animals have already 
been recovered, and put on exhibition to be 
studied by thousands of visitors. 

The Indians waterproofed their baskets 
and canoes with the tar, and early settlers 
used it to cover their adobe houses. One 
owner of the pits, who used the top layer 
of tar to make asphalt, found bones, but 
burned them, considering them of no value. 

In 1906, however, a near-by oil well ex- 
ploded and tossed into the air the bones of 
a 500,000 year old elephant! Scientists 
flocked to the scene. They dug down to the 
point where the tar was more firm, and 
found the bones of prehistoric ground 
sloths, saber-toothed tigers, a bird with a 
fifteen-foot wing spread, giant wolves and 
bison, to say nothing of turtles, snakes, and 
insects. The scientists concluded that the 
animals had been trapped in the tar when 
they came to a near-by water hole to drink. 

In 1915 the area was presented to the 
County of Los Angeles, and the pools en- 
circled with sturdy stone parapets. Last 
year, an appropriation of three quarters of 
a million dollars was voted to improve the 
area further with miles of walks and lagoons, 
and it is planned to build a museum over 
one of the pits, with an underground shaft 
going down into the tar. Thus a scientific 
treasure chest will one day become one of 
the country’s weirdest outdoor museums. 


“Roses, Roses All the Way” 


If you should ask a hundred people to 
name their favorite flower, which do you 
suppose would get about ninety per cent of 
tlie votes? You're right—the rose! 

Roses, the symbol of love, reach the height 
of their beauty in June, traditionally the 
month of weddings. But the flower also has 
been the sign of other things—in Oriental 
countries, of death; and in the days of the 
early Christian martyrs, a red rose was the 
badge of martyrdcm. 

It was also, in ancient times, a symbol of 
secrecy, and was hung up at gatherings as 
a sign that nothing which took place there 
was to be divulged—from which we get our 
expression sub rosa. In the days of the 
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Greeks and Romans, roses were always pre- 
sented to dinner guests, and the tables 
usually were laden with them. Nero is said 
to have spent the equivalent of $150,000 on 
roses for a single banquet. 

The rose was the floral emblem of Eng- 
land, and one of the famous conflicts of 
history was the War of the Roses, between 
the House of York, whose emblem was the 
white rose, and the House of Lancaster, 
whose banners flaunted the red rose. In 
our own country, it is the State flower of 
New York, North Dakota, and Iowa. 





FLAG QUIZ 


On June 14 we celebrate Flag Day. 
How much do you know about your flag? 


1. For what do the colors in 
stand? 

2. In what three ways may the flag be 
saluted? 

3. When, and where, is the flag flown at 
night? 

4. Should the flag be used as a danger 
signal? 


the flag 
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About 100,000,000 roses, valued commer- 
cially at nearly $6,000,000, are grown an- 
nually in the United States. There are 
varieties of every shade of yellow, pink, and 
red, as well as white, which is the most 
difficult strain to maintain. Each variety 
can reproduce itself only for about five years, 
although the “American Beauty” lasted for 
thirty years. Nowadays other roses such 
as the paler “Better Times” are general- 
ly, though incorrectly, called “American 
Beauty.” Some varieties have names as love- 
ly as the flowers themselves, like “Golden 
Dawn,” and “Pink Pearl”; others are named 
for special occasions, such as the “Texas 
Centennial”; still others are named for fa- 
mous people, like the “President Hoover” 
and the “Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 

Who can explain why this flower has held 
the imagination of people down through the 


ages—why poets have sung of it, warriors 
have carried it into battle, lovers have 


cherished it? And how many of us agree 
with the poet who said that “a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet?” 


New Province 


It was just 452 years ago this month that 
John Cabot discovered an island, the tenth 
largest in the world, and announced that the 
waters off this “New Founde Land” were 
ideal for fishing. In the spring of this year, 
the rugged island of Newfoundland again 
made news by becoming a province of 
Canada. 

Fishing has played a major part in the 
history of Newfoundland. Its first rulers 
were “fishing admirals,” who took over the 
city of St. John’s at the beginning of each 
season. Its fine fishing waters were coveted 
by the French, and during its first century 
under British rule, French fishermen cap- 
tured St. John’s three times. Even today, 
half the population of the thirteen hundred 
villages are supported by the fishing indus- 
try, the main catch being cod. 

But two new industries are bringing pros- 
perity to the country. The rocky island is 
covered with forests, and spruce and fir are 
now being processed at Corner Brook, in 
the world’s largest paper mill. Mining, too, 
is gaining in importance and, although only 
a few mines are being operated, they are 
very rich in ore. 

When transatlantic flying began, New- 
foundland assumed new importance, and 
one of the world’s leading airport cities is 
Gander, a refueling base for planes flying the 
North Atlantic route. The island also is a 
base for several transatlantic cables, and in 
1901 was the place from which Marconi 
made his first transatlantic radio broadcast. 

The island had had Dominion status in 
the British Commonwealth since World 
War I, but in 1933, during the depression, 
its financial condition became so bad that 
this status was exchanged temporarily for a 
commission form of government, directed 
from and financed by Great Britain. But in 
July, 1948, the islanders, once again self- 
supporting, went to the polls to decide 
whether to retain the commission govern- 
ment or to become, within a year, a province 
of Canada. The contest was very close, but 
those in favor of joining Canada won by a 
small margin—77,000 against 71,000. 

When the vote was announced in the 
Newfoundland senate, winners and _ losers 
alike rose spontaneously and sang “O, 
Canada,” now their national anthem. 
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Top left—Work or play, you always look right in the classic, 
tailored rayon blouse . . . it goes everywhere in style! 
It's so easy to wash and to iron. Sizes 12-20. 
8-210a—pale yellow; 8-209a—white—3.25 


Top right— Snow white, turtle-neck basque shirt 

has the Mariner emblem printed in bright blue and gold. 
Seagoing . . . tubgoing, soft two-ply combed cotton. 
Small, medium and large. 8-273a—2.50 


Lower left—It floats right into your heart . . . the cool, 
green, gray and white striped basque shirt is a perfect 
topper for hot summer days! Combed cotton yarn, 
fast color and washable. Sizes 10-18. 8-278a—1.25 


On figure—Smart and sporty, yellow basque shirt has 
green, flocked emblem. The washable combed cotton yarn 
is fast color. Small, medium and large. 8-268a—1.35 


Let's go sporting in neat 'n nifty, blue-green, 

sturdy cotton covert shorts. Sanforized and washable. 
Sizes 8-20. 8-115a—1.75. Also, the same style 

in white drill with green stripe .. . 8-158a—1.65 


GIRL SCOUTS of the U.S.A. — National Equipment Service 
155 East 44 Street 1307 Washington Ave. 245 Mission Street 
New York 17, N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif. 





Ir is dangerous to neglect wounds, 
however small; even scratches and small cuts may 
cause serious infections if they are not properly 
treated. 

Mercurochrome (H. W. & D brand of merbromin, 
dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) is one of the 
best antiseptics for first aid use. It is accepted by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association for this purpose. 

The 2% aqueous solution in applicator bottles does 
not sting and can be applied safely to small wounds. 
Children do not hesitate to report their injuries 
promptly when Mercurochrome is the household 
antiseptic, because they know that they will not be 
hurt. Other advantages are that solutions keep in- 
definitely and the color shows just where it has been 
applied, 


and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & 


Baltimore 1, Maryland 


MERCUROCHROME 


Doctors have used Mercurochrome in their practice 
for more than 24 years. 

Keep a bottle of Mercurochrome handy for the first 
aid care of all minor wounds. Do not fail to calla 
physician in more serious cases. 


DUNNING, INC. 
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